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FR. Fox moved, That the AR of the 13th of Charles II. for 

the well-governing and regulating Corporations, &c. and 

the Act of the 25th of Charles TI. for preventing dangers which 
may ariſe from Popiſh Recuſants, &c. might be read, 

The ſame being read by the Clerk at the Table, Mr. Fox moved, 
that he have leave to make a Motion, it a paſt four o'clock. 
The ſame being granted, 

Mr. Fox again roſe and ſaid, that from the great expectation 
-which the queſtion he was about to ſubmit to the Houſe had raiſed 
in that Houſe, and the country, he held it neceſſary in him to ſay 
a few words why he moved the queſtion which had in two former 
Seſſions been moved by another Honoyrable Gentleman, and ta 
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which he had been contented to give his moſt cordial ſupport. 
He begged to aſſure the Houſe, that he had not obtruded himſelf 
forward with the motion; he came forward from the wiſh and ſoli- 
citation of the parties a conceived themſelves oppreſſed by the 
Acts; they conceived it beſt to truſt the cauſe in his hands, though 
he was confident it had been in better hands when brought before 
the Houſe on former occaſions : he felt it, however, to be the 
cauſe of truth and liberty, and could not, therefore, heſitate to 
bring it forward, though he did fo in favour of men who had on 
former occaſions acted hoſtilely tohim.--It afforded him, however, 


ſome occaſion of triumph and vanity in obſerving, that thoſe men 
who had moſt violently oppoſed him on former points of much im- 


portance, had, fundamentally and radically, a good opinion of 
him; for with no one, whoſe principles they radically objected to, 
was it to be expected that they would entruſt their intereſts. —He 
could not help thinking that the preſent moment was that which 
peculiarly.called on political men for an explanation of their pub- 
Rc opinions, and he would then ſtate his opinion on religious tole- 
ration, and in ſo doing he remarked, that however ſome might 
deplore what had been done in France, he was of opinion that it 
neither-merited contempt nor ridicule, but was highly praiſe-war- 


thy, as the French were recurring to original principles, to obtain 


the rights of men. Perſecution upon its original principle was 


conſiſtent, but in theſe enlightened. days it was conſidered as an 


abominable and deteſtable crime ; its firſt principle was to encreaſe 
morality by enforcing one opinion and exterminating all cthers ; 
like madneſs, its characteriſtic was, acting conſiſtently upon wrong 
principles; it went on this grand error, that one man could judge 
of the opinion of another, better than he who entertained it :— 

He ſhould have imagined that the doctrines of Chriſtianity would 


have proved a remedy for this error; but the reverſe had turned 


out. to be the fact, and torture and death had been introduced to 
force men from their religious opinions into ſuch as thoſe in power 


entertained, and conceived the beſt to enſure future happineſs. 


Toleration, which went in direct contrary principles to perſecu- 


tion, he need not, he ſaid, inform the Houſe, was of a very modern 


Gate, in any Pare of the world; it took place in Great-Britain in the 
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reign of King William, but was then far from being compete, as 
none could be tolerated except thoſe who ſubſcribed to thirty-foar 
out of the thirty-nine Articles. Perſecution went originally, he 
ſaid, upon a principle of kindneſs; it went firſt to the promotion of 
unity of opinion, and the extinction of thoſe opinions which were 
conceived to be erroneous, and had ever, as it always muſt do, failed 
in its endeavour. Toleration on the contrary was founded, and 
that ſucceſsfully, on philoſophy and reaſon, on a juſtdifidence and 
doubt of opinion, which every friend of Toleration muſt entertain 3 
if he ſees evil conſequences attached to the opinions of another, it 
will be ſufficient for him to reject thoſe opinions, without imputing 
the evil intentions that he conceived to flow from them, to thoſe 
who profeſſed them, and who might not think of ſuch conſequences. 
A friead of Toleration ought to truſt a Roman Catholic for his 
good profeſſions, and not attribute to him, from the opinions held 
of his profeſſion, an intention of murder, and of the ſubverſion of 
the Government under which he lived. It would be baſe and illi- 
beral in any man to ſay that every duty of morality was not prac- 
tiled in countries where the Roman Catholic religion was profeſied ; 
it was fair therefore to infer that whatever our opinions of their te. 
pets might be, chat they did not entertain an idea of their leading 
to ſuch dingerous inferences. 

The language of perſecution was arts contrated, and 
havghty; it ſaid, ©* I know the conſequences of your opinion bet- 
ter than you know them yourſelf;” the language of Toleration was 
far different; that when to a diſlike of opinion, but ſaid, <* Bace 
| you profeſs ſuch and ſuch an opinion, I will not believe that you 
think ſuch dangerous inferences may be drawn from it, as I do zt 
Ahe latter mode of judging was, he ſaid, leſs liable to error 
than the former, and far more adapted to human affairs z—it was 
right to judge from the fruit to the tree from the effect to the cauſe; 
other modes of judging were liable to continual error Man 
mult judge of acts, not of opinions: — lis opinion was, that all 
political and religious Tefls were abſurd, and that the only Teſt to 
be gone by, was the Teſt of a man's actions. But with reſpe& to 
the Teſt Laws, he could not avoid remarking, that a man might, in 

defiance of them, fill the firſt ſituations in the country, though hoſtile 
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. we Conſtitution; the Law conſidered no man's opinion to be 
injurious to the State, until ſuch opinion was brought into action, 
and then the Law was fully competent to puniſh the offender. 
The cuſtom of che country had, he ſaid, exploded all political 
Teſts; but though they were done away directly, they were conti- 
nued iadirectly, and under falſe pretences ; they were continued by 
means of religious Teſts, with which the Houſe had nothing to do; 
for to them it was a matter of little concern who were Trinitarians, 
ar- Unitarians, or who Baptiſts, of Infants, or Adults, 
The Teſt AR, he ſaid, was a meaſure enforced ſoon after the 
Civil wars, and was calculated to keep from office all anti-monar- 


chical men: but he reprobated ſuch an Act, as acting under falſe 


pretences; and would prefer a Monarchical Teſt at once, for the 
- Teſt now given went but to gueſs at a man's opinion, and might 
admit thoſe who were haſtile to every political opinion on the Con- 
ſtitution, while it acted againſt thoſe who were for the Conſtitution. 
He turned this argument in ſeveral points of view, contending that 
it was abſurd and nugatory to impoſe ſuch Teſt. He confidered 
it unneceſſary to go into what he conceived to be the praiſe-worthy 
conduct of the Diſſenters from the æra of tlie Revolution down- 
wards; becauſe he wiſhed to put all merit or demerit out of the pre- 
ſent queſtion, for allowing every ſpecies of demerit to exiſt on their 
part, the Teſt ought not to be continued in force, as it ated againſt 
che rights of a body of men.— He underſtood, and he was ſorry to 
believe it was too true, that a report had gone abroad which led to 


the utmoſt perſecution—what he meant was, an intention to ſepa- 8 


Tate the individuals from the cauſe they eſpouſed ; he contended on 
the unfairneſs of ſuch mode, and that no real friend to Toleration 
would countenance it; for every friend of religious Toleration 
-would ſuppoſe the opinions of another to be founded on good in- 
tentions.— He would conſider it impoſſible to diſapprove of a whole 
body for the conduct of individuals, who formed a part of that 
body; and that it would be unjuſt to deprive one ſingle individual, 
An a hundred, of his rights, for the conduct of the nine:y-nine that 
«formed the other part of the ſociety. He contended, therefore, 
*that all merit er demerit in the body of Diſſenters, was entirely out 


of 
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of the queſtion, and that the Houſe had alone, that night, to de- 
cide on general principles. 

Tho? he was averſe to merits or demerits having any weight, he 
could not avoid obſerving that the conduct of the Diſſenters had 
been highly meritorious; and when this country had been diſtracted 
with internal troubles and alarms, and wich inſurrections, not of 
warm debates in that Houſe, but of inſurrections in arme, which 
had taken place twice ſince the Revolution, that they had ſtood 
forward with their lives and property in its defence; and that by 
their exertions, the rebellions in 1715, and 1745, were rendered 
unſucceſsful, the Conſtitution maintained and the Brunſwick Family 
ſupported on the Throne, He contended that in thoſe times the 
High Church were as inimical to the Family on the Throne, as 
the Diſſen ters were earneſt in their ſupport; it put him in mind 
of a ſarcaſtic obſervation by Swift, that though hg would not ſay 
that every Whig was an Infidel, yet he would fay that every [afidel 
was a Whig ; and with equal truth he would obſerve, that in the 
times he had alluded to, though every Jacobite might not be a 
High Churchman, yet every High Churchman was a Jacobite. 
The generoſity of the Engliſh Parliament was, he ſaid, particularly 
worthy of notice, in conſequence of the aid afforded them by the 
Diſſenters in 1715, and 1745, for they paſſed an Act of Pardon 
for all who had ſerved in his Majeſty's forces on that occaſion ; the 
Iriſh, ſtill more generous, came to a vote of declaring any perſon 
who proſecuted a Diſſenter for his ſervices, an enemy to his 
country, and a Jacobite. After dwelling for ſome time on the 
abſurdity of ſuch acts of indemnity, he obſerved that by the 


repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, we had nothing to fear, 


for we could not now be threatened with a civil war, with a Pre- 
tender, or with a foreign war. He next obſerved that no Act was 
ever paſſed in favour of thoſe Officers who belonged to the Kirk of 
Scotland, becauſe the laws were never put in force, though the 
Officers of that country were liable to puniſhmeat, for the accept- 
ance of their reſpective offices. The Houſe, he ſaid, if it ſpoke 
the ſentiments of generoſity, would relieve thoſe men to whom 
they were moſt obligated, from the degrading neceſſity of being 
obliged to receive a pardon for their good ſervices, and an in- 


demnity 


— 
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demnity for their ſerring his Majeſty in places of truſt, in which 
they had honourably acquitted themſelves. 

He contended, from a ſpeech of King William to his Parlia- 
ment, that it was the wiſh of that Monarch, and the with of every 
Prince of the Brunfwick Line, to employ Difſenters of every de- 
nomination in the ſervice of the country; and this, he ſaid, was, 
of all moments, the moſt likely to do ſo, without any danger to 


the State. Some perſons, he ſaid, objected to ſuch alteration from 
the preſent fituation of affairs in France ; but their ſituation, he 


conceived, ought not to militate againſt the indulgence he meant 


to propoſe, for it had been ſubmitted to rhe Houſe three years 
back, when no man would have ventured to predict what had ſince 

Happened ; as therefore, the Motion was not made in reference to 
the affairs of France, the affairs of that country ought not to be 
brought in oppoſition to the Motion he was about to offer to the 
Houſe : there had, however, been a great very difference occaſioned 
in Great-Britain ſince the luſt agitation of this queſtion, a diffe- 


rence of ci;/cumitarices he had not expected, for an attempt had 
deen made, and he feared too ſucceſsfully, to raiſe a High 


Church party. 


In fpeaking of the Church, however, he wiſhed arguments to be 


carried no farther than he carried them himſelf; he conſidered it in 


three points of view ; firſt in regard to its diſcipline, and its ab- 
ſtract duties, in which it wifely avoided all that was ſuperſtitious, 


and retained what was effential ; as ſuch he revered and admired it, 


and declared himſelf its firm friend : the ſecond point in which it 
was to be viewed, was in regard to the individuals who compoſed it, 
for fome of whom he declared a reſpect, and for others not, which 
muſt be the caſe in all public bodies; but the third point in 


which it might be viewed, and to which his objections were ſtrong, 
vas when it acted as a party, and ſo acting, it was not only repre- 


henſible as dangerous, but as directly militating againſt the conſti- 


- tution. The Church, he ſaid, never interfered in politics but for 
" miſchief ; it was a misfortune o the country for any religious 


ſects to be in oppoſition to each other, but far greater when the 


Church made a part, The Church as a body was always danger- 


ous and formidable ; and they had formerly, as now, uſed a moſt 
| powerful 
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powerful engine of their real or * ſear, which was ever a 
ſignal with tyrants for oppreſſion. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman then ſhortly entered fato the ſtate 
and conduct of the Churcli for ſeveral years paſt : he exhibited them 
as the leaders of Jacobitiſm; and as, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
being the inſtigators of tumults in ſupport of the dodrines of: non- 

reſiſtance and paſlive obedience, and that ſuch was the cry now at- 
tempted. The Church, he ſaid, had frequently conſidered itſelf 
in danger; it had ſounded the alarm on the acceſſion of the Brunſ- 
wick family to the throne, and, though full of authority and 
power, had continued that alarm, and had given its ſupport to re- 
bellions ; ſince the ſuppreſſion of which it had been pretty quiet 
until the preſent year, when the cry was again renewed of the 
Church being in danger. He was ſorry that ſuch was the fact, and 
particularly ſo when he had been led to hope, that from the ſenti- 
ments of Biſhop Hoadley and ether dignitaries of his time, that in 
theſe enlightened days the removal of all ſuch reſtraints would have 
been done away by the clergy themſelves. 

One reaſon given of the Churcli's alarm was, that churchmen . 
were neglectful of their duties; but to deprive the Diſſenters of 
their rights on ſuch account, would be a hard mcaſure indeed, as 
it would be making one ſuffer for the neglect of another. He ridi- 
culed all idea of the Church being in danger, and aſked from 
whence the danger could be expected? and inſiſted that none could 
be ſhewn. He contended that the Teſt did not go to exclude men 
who were in oppoſition to the Hierarchy ; but that, on the con- 
trary, it admitted them into ſuch places where they might injure 
the State, and kept them from ſuch where they could not. He 
noticed the writings of Dr. Price againſt the Hierarchy, but inſiſt- 
ed that there would be no more danger to the Conſtitution, in ad- 
mitting him to any office in the State, than there was in permit- 
ting one, who objected to the preſent Repreſentation of the people 
in Parliament, to be at the head of the Treaſury ; the firſt could not 
injure the Hierarchy, nor the latter the conſtitution of the Legiſla- 
ture. He wiſhed again to aſk where the danger was to the Church? 
No fear, he ſaid, was to be apprehended from the Pretender, or 
from the Pope; the Diſſenters, ſo far from being encreaſed, had 


5 decreaſed; 
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decreaſed ; the Church had leſs enemies than uſual, and 1 its power 
Was prodigious. 

It was faid that the Diſſenters always argued for Toleration when 
undermoſt, but were little grantors of it when uppermoſt; this, 
however, he contended, would not, in fact, be found to be the 
truth: At the Union, two Churches were eſtabliſned in Great- 
Britain, in different parts, but both conſidered as true; the Kirk 
was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and the Hierarchy in England; the 
Diſſenters in Scotland were not, however, deprived of the right 
of enjoying the ſame offices with the Members of the Kirk ; 
where, had there been a Teſt Act, there would have been no need 
of an Act of Indemnity for the Epiſcopalians who had ſerved in 
fupport of the Family on the Throne againſt the rebellions of 
1715, Or 1745. By the conduct of the Kirk of Scotland, it could 
not be ſaid, that thoſe who there held a contrary doctrine with the 
Church of England were hoſtile to Toleration.—In America, 
where the Diſſenters had the upper hand, no one could ſay they 
were intclerant.; but, on the contrary, they granted Toleration 
to the fulleſt extent; he contended that it was not decent there- 
fore to continue ſuch intolerant, Acts in this country, eſpecially as 
every year the Parliament found it was neceſſary to condemn 
them by an Act of Indemnity. The Teſt in Ireland had been re- 
pealed for ſome years, and yet the Church had there exiſted with- 
out danger, though ſurrounded by Catholics on the one hand, 
and Diſſenters on the other: the Kirk of Scotland with little 
power, did the ſame; and the only Church in his Majeſty's do- 
minions that thought itſelf in danger was the eſtabliſhed Church 
of England, in the full poſſeſſion of power, of extenſive wealth 
and influence, and with an infinite number of followers: all 
danger therefore, to him, appeared to be chimerical, and aſſerted 


only for the purpoſes of oppreſſion. It would be oppoſed to him, 
that no innovation might be ſuffered ; but he begged to remind 


the Houſe, that the Church owed its exiſtence to innovation; and 
that to innovation, the beauty of our Conſtitution was obligated. 
Limited monarcy, he inſiſted, would end in abſolute monarchy, 
if innovations were not on all occaſions admitted. 


He 
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He entered ſhortly on the origin of the Corporation and Teſt 


Acts, which were paſſed immediately after the heat of the civil 


wars. The Corporation Act was to prevent the admiſſion of ſuch 
Diſſenters who were conſidered to be anti- monarchical, and the 
Teſt againſt the Roman Catholics. He reprobated thoſe 
Acts as the pillars of Conſtitution, and obſerved, that a Con- 
ſtitution ſupported by ſuch pillars was not worth preſervation. 
He contended at length againſt the diſabilities thrown on Diſ- 
ſenters by the above Acts, as militating ſtrongly againſt the prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian Religion :—He argued that no Church 
was in danger by the removal of ſuch diſabilities, and inſtanced 
the ſtate of the French Church previous to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz. He condemned the conduct of a learned Biſhop 
reported to have ſent a circular letter to his Clergy, to diſ- 
countenance all who ſupported the motion for a repeal, as un- 
conſtitutional ; and remarking on the Sermon of Dr, Price, at 
the centenary of the Revolution, approved of its general princi- 
ples, though he conſidered the arguments would with more 
propriety, have made a part of his ſpeech, than of a ſermon from 
a pulpit. He argued forcibly for Religion and Politics being 
ever kept ſeparate, and concluded, by moving :— | 

„That this Houſe will immediately reſolve itſelf into a Com- 
* mittee of the whole Houſe, to confider of ſo much of the ſaid 
Acts as requires perſons before they are admitted to any office, 
* civil or military, or any place of truſt under the Crown, 
“ to receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, according to 
** the rites of the Church of England.“ 

Sir Henry Hoghton begun with ſaying, that he ſhould wave 
taking any notice of the very able manner Mr. Beaufoy had 
opened the buſineſs, on two former times, when a ſimilar motion 
to the preſent was diſcuſſed in this Houſe, as juſtice had been 
fully done him by the Right Hon, Mover of the preſent Motion, 
the exertion of whoſe very diſtinguiſhed abilities, was a proof how 
good a judge he mult be of the abilities of any other, The 
juſtice of the application of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, had been ſo 
forcibly evinced by the Honourable Mover, that he would not 
make any apology for his appearing a third time an advocate for 
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the repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts. Though with | 


the reſt of the Diſſenters he was gratefully impreſſed with the li- 
berality of the two Houſes in relieving the Proteſtant Miniſters 
and School-Maſters from the preſſure of a very ſevere Act; he 
did not conſider che relief as a boon obtained by the generoſity of 
Britiſh Parliament, but a reſtoration of a right unjuſtly withheld ; 
and he joined in the preſent application, upon the ground of ; 
claim of right. As he thought it unjuſt that the Proteſtant Diſ- 


04 ſenters ſhould be deprived of the eligibility to civil offices, 


merely on account of their diſſent from the eſtabliſhed Church, 

after their cauſe had been ſo ably illuſtrated by the Right Honour- 
able Mover, he was far from being aſhamed to profeſs himſelf a 
Proteſtant Diſſenter: and with pride he looked to the hiſtory of the 
times preceding the paſſing of theſe Acts. That he had very 
accurately read all the references to the Journals mentioned in 
the pamphlet, entitled, The Right of the Diſſenters to a full 
Toleration, Kc.“ and found them very correct. They all teſti- 
fied the reſpe& of the friends of civil and religious liberty to the 
predeceſſors of the preſent Diſſenters who bravely adhered to 
the Patriots of thoſe times, who reſiſted the violent attempts of 
the Crown and the Mitre ; and when the Church was in dan- 
ger, and their friendſhip aſked, they always ftood by them, and 
ſubjected | themſelves to the ſeverity of thoſe Acts, rather than com- 
ply with the meaſures of the Crown, when a toleration was 
offered them; lamented the animoſities and rancour that pre- 
vailed in many places ; was always ſorry when any diſreſpectful 
language was uſed witk regard to the eſtabliſhed Church: that the 
religion of a State ſhould always be treated with civility, that it was 
very diſgraceful to the character and office of a Prelate, to engage 
in political diſputes; but he was not at liberty to charge a learned 
Prelate with being the author of a letter to influence an election, 
as he did not know the fact for certain; that he had many Clergy- 


men for his moſt intimate friends, and obſerved that the two 


Acts now under conſideration, were one in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and the other in the Houſe of Lords, attempted | to be ren. 
dered 2 2 but the or failed, as Lana 
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It was, he ſaid, propoſed in Scotland to have a Teſt Act there 
as well as in England, by ſome perſons, but was not inſiſted upon 
by the Patriots in Scotland, for fear of impeding the Union. He 
believed the argument urged on a former occaſion was too illiberal 
and futile to be again renewed, that the more conſcientious a Diſ- 
ſenter was, the more deſirous he muſt be to have his mode of wor- 
ſhip eſtabliſhed, and there was no anſwering ſuch an argument. 
He profeſſed his good wiſhes to the Eftabliſhment, and faid, that 
a prudent man would rather ſubmit to a grievance than run the 
hazard of great confuſion by attempting to overturn the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, which he ſhould ftrenuouſly oppoſe. He con- 
cluded with ſaying, that he did not deſpair of ſeeing the time 
when ſome cf the Biſhops, to the great piety of many of whom he 
bore his teſtimony, ſhould move for the repeal of a Sacramental 
Teſt, thereby ſhewing them ſome occaſion for the proftitution of 
a ſolemn rite, and convincing the world, that they were more con- 
cerned for the intereſt of religion, than for any temporal emolu- 
ments— That the Church of England received its ſpecial tempora- 
lities and emoluments from the State, and therefore to call the 
Church an ally of the State, he could not but deem very uncon- 
ſtitutional and aſſuming language. N 

Mr. Martin ſaid, that from the moment he had the honour of 
entering that Houſe as one of its Members, to the preſent hour, it 
had been with him a fixed and conſtant principle, and avowedly ſo 
in public and in private, that a-majority of electors of every place 
ſending Repreſentatives to Parliament, had a conſtitutional right 
to inſtruct their Repreſentatives whenever they think it expedient, 
to exerciſe that right, That his conſtituents had thought it expe» 
dient to inſtru their Repreſentatives to oppoſe the Repeal of the 
Teſt and Corporation Acts; that therefore he thought himſelf bound 
to vote againſt the Repeal ; at the ſame time it appeared to him 
a duty he owed to himſelf and the conſiſtency of his conduct, to 
declare, that his private opinion upon this ſubje& continued un- 


| changed ; and that he could not but flatter himſelf, that when the 


unhappy heats which had been kindled by jarring opinions upon 
this matter ſhould have ſubſided, that ſome favourable opportu- 
nity would be embraced by the Legiſlature for granting ſponta- 
neouſly to the Piſſentere, that which ſome perſons ſeem to think 

they 
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they claim at this time with too much earneſtneſs and zeal: that in 
the mean time he ſhould upon this, as upon every other occaſion, 
ſubmit himſelf to the commands of his conſtituents, whenever 
they mall pleaſe to communicate them to him, and that he muſt in 
confequrnce of having received ſuch commands, vote again the 
Motion of the Right Hon. Gentleman : that before he ſat down 


he would beg leave to obſerve, that if there were any perſons in 


that Aſſembly, or in the public, who felt any acrimonious diſpo- 
fition towards the Diſſenters, he hoped ſuch feelings would be 
removed, at leaſt in ſome degree, by a melancholy piece of news 
which arrived only a few days fince—that Mr. Howard, a Gentle- 
man, who, as he was informed, was a Diſſenter, had ſacrificed 
almoſt every comfort of his life to the doing good; had at length 
ſacrificed that life in the exerciſe of univerſal beneficence towards 
perſons of all modes of faith and religions. Mr, Martin added, 
that it would be the higheſt preſumption in him to attempt the 
praiſe of ſuch an exalted character, that he would leave that pleaſ- 
ing office to men of elevated genius and eloquence, and content 
himſelf with cheriſhing in his own heart the remembrance of ſuch 
uncommon worth and excellence, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer began with declaring, that he 
could not avoid offering himſelf to the Speaker's eye, at that early 
period of the debate, wiſhing, as ſoon as poſſible, to reply to the 
Right Honourable Gentleman oppoſite to him, with whom upon 
his general principles and ideas of Perſecution and Toleration con- 
traſted, he, and every other, muſt fully agree; but with whom he 
diſagreed in the extent, to which he conceived, if he rightly un- 
derſtood the Hon. Gentleman, he ſeemed inclined to puſh thoſe 

principles. He ſaid, he meant that day to ſtate his objections to 
the motion then before the Houſe as diſtinctly and explicitly as he 
| had twice be fore ſtated them; and he would alſo aſſure the Houſe, 
what were the opinions which he now- entertained, that ſerved to 

rengtken and confirm him in his former opinion on the queſtion. 
He felt himſelf, and conſidered the Houſe to be likewiſe under very 
great obligations to the Right Hon., Gentleman for his having 
cleared away the myſtery in which the object of the Diſſenters had 
been enveloped ; he had fairly and openly exhibited to the Houſe 
the fal! extent to which the Motion was meant to be carried, and 
5 * | | made 
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made it evident that the point at iſſue between them, ſimply and 
plainly was, whether the Houſe ſhould or ſhould not, at once re- 
linquiſh thoſe Acts which had, by the wiſdom of our anceſtors, 
ſerved as a bulwark to the Church, the Conſtitution of which wa 
ſo connected and interwoven with the intereſts and preſervation of 
the Conſtitution of the State, that the former could not be endan- 
gered without hazarding the ſafety of the latter. 

He had heard with approbation the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
general arguments againſt Perſecution, and in favour of Tolera- 
tion, but he was ſurpriſed at the latitude of definition to which he 
had ſeemed inclined to carry Toleration ; an extent of definition 
which it would not bear, and which he was convinced had never 
before been given it from the beginning of the world. Toleration 
by no means could be conſidered as equality; it differed from per- 
ſecution, and it differed from an eſtabliſhment: to avoid and ab. 
ſtain no man could be more ready to conſent, and he was equally 
willing to grant every protection of the laws in ſupport of the re- 
ligion and property of individuals; but the neceſſity of a certain, 
permanent, and ſpecifick Church Eſtabliſhment, rendered it eſſen- 
tial, that Toleration ſhould not go to an equality which would en- 
danger the eſtabliſhment, and thence no longer be Toleration. 'The 
extent of the Right Hon. Gentleman's principles, he ſaid, went 
to the admittance of every claſs of Diſſenters to a full and complete 
equality, and even to the admittance of thoſe who might conſcien- 
tiouſly think it their duty to ſubvert the Eſtabliſhed Church. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman's principles went not only to the ad- 
mittance of Roman Catholicks, but Papiſts, properly ſo called; 
(and he obſerved there was now a material diſtinction between the 
two) the latter acknowledging the ſupremacy of a foreign, though 
an eccleſiaſtical Prince, who, according to the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, with all the odious, deteſtable, and dangerous opinions 
that belonged to his church, ought not to be kept out of the moſt 
important and official ſituations, before the Commiſſion of ſome 
Overt AR againſt the Conſtitution, manifeſted by force of arms in 
the open field, by which the policy of prevention would be done 
away, and a dangerous door opened to the abſolute ruin of the 
Conſtitution, 


The 
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The Teſt and Corporation Acts, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ſaid, had been wiſely. adopted to ſecure the Conſtitution, 
and had it not been for them, the family of Stuart might have 
been at this day in poſſeſſion of the Throne, and the Right Hon. 
Gentleman not have had an opportunity td ſtate thoſe opinions in 
the Houſe, which the Houſe had that day hęurd. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman, he ſaid, was miſtaken in his afſertion, that no 
religious Teſt was taken by Members of the Legiſſature. Every 
Gentleman preſent had taken a religious Teſt by making a ſolemn 
appeal to Providence, when he took the oath againſt Tranſubſtan- 
tiation; which was purely religious; and the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Abjuration were partly civil and partly religious. He urged 
the propriety and advantage of theſe Teſts, and contended that 
all Governments adopted a Teſt of ſome kind or other, but that in 
a country like this, where the Monarchy was limited, -it was par- 
ticularly neceſſary that the Executive Power ſhould be admitted to 
exerciſe a right of diſcrimitation into the fitneſs of individuals to 
fill thoſe ſtations for which the Executive Power was reſponſible : 
the neceſſity of public offices for the benefit of the public at large 
- juſtified a diſtinction in the diſtribution for the ſame reaſon, namely, 
the benefit of the publick ; the idea of a right in any then to fill 
thoſe offices, was ridiculous, no ſuch thing could exiſt, nor could 
it be ſo parliamentarily argued by any man, unleſs that man was 
ready to contend, that offices were created for the benefit of the 
holders, and not as a truſt for the publick; and alſo to contend 
that the money paid thoſe who held them, was rather to be raiſed 
by way of lottery, than paid out of the public revenue. In 
our mixed conſtitution the appointment of offices neceſſarily and 
naturally reſted with the Executive Power, over which the Le- 
giſlature had made a wiſe application of limited monarchy, by a 
reſtriction on the Monarch in the diſpoſal of thoſe offices. 

Mr. Pitt here put the caſe of a ſmall Republick, where if a 
certain deſcription of perſons, holding religious tenets fundamen- 
tally dangerous to the conſtitution of the Republick, were admitted 
to offices of traſt, the conſtitution of that Republick muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be undermined, if no check of ſame nature or other were 
applied, The — Honourable Gentleman entered into a com- 
a pariſon 
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patiſon of the qualifications neceſſary for the electors and elected, 
and thoſe which were deemed neceſſary to qualify perſons for 
offices. He conſidered the Teſt as a ſort of jealouſy of the Mo- 
narch, which was never conſidered as unconflitutional ; the perſons 
kept out of office by that Telt were not in any fort ſtigmatized, 
nor had they a j uſter right of complaint than tloſe who were kept 
out of that Houſe, or from voting at elections; in conſequence of 
their being by ſtatute diſqualified from the right of an elector. 
In private life, it was a common policy for no man to admit another 
to the management of his affairs, if he did not think well of that 
man's prinViples ; the ſame policy kept good in States; it was 
therefore no uſurpation in the Goverament; if not approving. of 
the politzcal opinions. of the Diſſenters, they excluded them from 
office. ä 

He agreed with the Right Hon. Gentleman, that the merits or 
demerits of individuals were not to be conſidered in the diſcuſſion 
of the preſent queſtion ; he could not avoid, however, remarking 
a little on the conduct of the Diſſenters, who at the moment they 
were reprobating a Teſt, had pretty publicly indicated an inten- 
tion of forming aſſociations throughout the whole country. for the 
| Purpoſe of putting the Members of that Houſe to. a Teſt, and of 
reſolving to judge of their fitneſs to fill their ſeats by their votes on 
this ſingle queſtion, They had explained themſelves ſince indeed, 
and declared, that they never meant to put a Teſt to any one; in 
the explanation, however, it appeared that they had retained the 
ſubſtance, though they hid done away the word; for in the Reſo- 
lutions of their meeting, ſigned by Mr. Jefferies, it was declared 
that they meant to give their ſupport to ſuch Members who proved 
themſelves to be friends to religious and civil liberty, the true 
meaning of which general terms muſt flrike every man. It was 
evident the Diſſenters would not conſider any one a friend to Reli- 
gious and Civil Liberty, who did not vote for the Repeal of the 
Teſt and Corporation Acts: In his opinion, therefore, they came 
with an ill grace to ſolicit the Repeal of a 'Teft, when at the ſame 
moment they threatened the Hovſe with one. 

The Queſtion of Right in the Diſſenters to fill offices, he con- 
ceived he had entirely done away; that being the caſe, it had to 


> reſt 


deri ir rn 


reſt upon its only true grounds, its expediency and policy; and to 
decide on this Queſtion, he would divide it into four parts, and 
"aſk, iſt, Whether an Eſtabliſhment was not neceſſary, and mate- 


rially connected with the State? 2dly, Whether the Diſſenters are 
not likely to exerciſe power if they were in poſſeſſion of ir? 3dly, 
Whether the Repeal of the Acts would not give them that power? 


and, 4thly, Whether any and what practical inconveniences the 
Difſenters laboured under by the Teſt and Corporation Acts, and 
whether thoſe Acts could be repealed with ſafety to the Eſtabliſhed 


Church ? 


It was not, the Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, neceffary for 
him to trouble the Houſe with an argument to prove, that there 
" ought to be an Eftabliſked Church, as that was admitted on all 
ſides the Houſe, and even the Right Hon. Gentleman had almoſt 
ſaid, in expreſs terms, that it was necrf/ary, but, on recollecting 
himſeif, had declared an Eſtabliſhed Church to be highly uſeful 


and advantageous; nor need he, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ſa:d, enter into a panegyric on the Eſtabliſhed Church, as that had 


alſo been done fo ably, in a few words, by the Right Hon, Gentle- 


man, who had juſtly obſerved that it was equally devoid of all un- 
neceſſary exterior ceremony, and had nothing of ſuperfluous en- 
thuſiaſm or ſuperſtition in its interior rites. He need not, he ſaid, 


trouble the Houſe to prove that the Diſſenters would exerciſe 
power if put in poſſeſſion of it, ſince the poſſeſſion of power always 


produced the inclination to exerciſe it; and, without meaning to 


throw any ſtigma on the Diſſenters, he could not helitate-a moment 
in ſuppoſing it probable that they might feel inclined to exerciſe 
their power to the ſubverſion of the Eſtabliſhed Church; it would 
be ſo far from reprehenſible in them, that, poſſeſſing the principles 
they profeſs, and acting conſcientiouſly upon thoſe principles, it 
would become their duty, as honeſt men, to make the endeavour z 


ſor thoſe who conſidered the Eſtabliſhment to be ** ſinful, and bor- 
dering on idolatry,” would not act conſcientiouſly nor conſitently, 


_ unleſs they exerciſed all the legal means in their power to do away 


that idolatry. He would not, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


F£:3d, enter into the letters of Biſhops, or the ſermons of Diſſenting 
Miniſlers, but he fully agreed with the Right Hon, Gentleman, 


that 


[ 
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that it was their duty to confine themſelves to good order, to the 
inculcation of virtuous principles, and that their only competition 
ought to be, a competition of who ſhould lead the moſt exemplary 
lives, and evince the greateſt purity of precepts; in fact, who 
ſhould, by their preaching and their practice, conduce moſt to fur- 
ther the purpoſes of truth, piety, virtue, and morality, The 
Church, he ſaid, ought to render ſervices to the State, by me- 
liorating the morals of the people; it was calculated fo to do, by 
the form of its conſtitution, which was moſt congenial to the civil 
conſtitution of the country, and agreeable to its mixed monarchy, 
the balance of which would be deranged, were any of its parts 
leſſened or encreaſed in power. The ſecurity for the ſafety of the 
Church was, he obſerved, ia exiſtence betore the Revolution, at 
which time it was ſtated to have commenced by the Right Hon, 
Gentleman ; but had it not been for thoſe guards exiſting before 
the Revolution, the Revolution would probably have bcen ſtifled 
in its birth, ; 

He did not think, he ſaid, with the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
that were Diſſenters ſucceſsful in this application, they would be 
deſirous of proceeding no further; for thoſe of that body who 
ſtood foremoſt in this application, and whoſe names were moſt fre- 
quently mentioned, did, by their declarations, abſolutely contra- 
dict the promiſe of the Right Hon. Gentleman, ſome among them 
having openly declared their diſaffection to the Conkitution of the 
Church. There was ſufficient ground, then, for alarm from ſuch 
_ declarations, and it was the duty of the Houſe to ſtand again the 
danger; in ſo doing, however, he would not refuſe the Diſſenters 
any right that belonged to them, nor refuſe them any harmleſs re- 
gulation they might requeſt, or any regulation which clearly led 
not to dangerous conſequences. The ſimple queſtion then be- 
fore the Houle he conceived to be, Whether an Eſtabliſhment was 
or was not neceſſary ? The Houſe would not heſitate to declare in 
the affirmative, nor would they heſitate a moment in agreeing, 
that to maintain ſuch an Eſtabliſhment, certain dues were to be 
collected: if, however, the Houſe ſhould agree to the preſent relief 
ſolicited by the Diſſenters, the next application would be to have 
an excluſion from Church Dues, to which every ſingle argument 
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offered i in ſupport of the preſent Queſtion, would equally well ap- 
apply. 

When the Diſſenters about fourteen years back obtained what 
if he underſtood the Right Hon. Gentleman correctly, he con- 
ſidered to be a completion of that toleration which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman held not to have been compleated before, it was de- 
clared both i in and out of that Houle, that they meant to proceed 
no further, and Dr. Kippis, in his letter at the time upon the 
ſubject, ſaid, that Diſſenters required only a toleration i in the re- 
ſpect in queſtion, and that granted, they would aſk no more of the 
Legiſlature, but would retire to their cloſets and their books, 
Doctor Kippis, it was to be recollected, was a man of no incon- 
fiderable rank and eſteem among the Diſſenters. This, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he conſidered a good argument to 
— upon the Houſe, to ſhew them, that by the profeſſions of the 

iſſenters, it was not to be judged with what they would be con- 
tented, or how far they might wiſh to proceed. The Repeal of 
the Teſt Act in Ireland was not in point to the preſent Queſtion, 
ſince having been repealed only five years fince, it had not been 
repealed long enough to judge of its effects by experience; nor 
was the Church of Ireland in the ſame ſituation as the Church of 
England, for though the number of its followers was compara- 
tively ſmall to the people of the country, it had a ſecurity i in the 
number of Catholics, being as ſix to one over the Diſſenters: nor 
Was the Right Hon. Gentleman? 8 obſervations on the Kirk of Scot- 
land to the point; in the firſt point, the Teſt would there be but 
a very feeble barrier, as the majority of the Diſſenters from the 
Kirk, conformed to their mode of receiving the Sacrament; and in 
the 2 point it was ſafe, the Kirk of Scotland being ſecured by 
a ſolemn pledge in the Act of Union to maintain the Preſbytery. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman's alluſion to the Church of France 
before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, was equally out of 

int, no Teſt was there neceſſary, for had the times been leſs 
bigoued than they were at that period, the Church would have 
been ſafe, as the will of the Sovereign was the law. 

With reſpect to America, to which the Right Honourable Gentle- 
Pan had alluded, the opinions of other men were now pretty 

| general, 
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general, however much they had been divided during the war; 
one party contending at that time that the revolting provinces + 


ought to be coerced to obedience, while another as ſtrongly inſiſted 
that they ought to be left to themſelves, the world, at the ſame 
time, condemning both, the general opinion being, that England 
could not exiſt without her Colonies. The event, however, haps, 


pily proved the contrary to be the fact; in the loſs of the terri- 


tory of the Thirteen American Colonies this country had loſt but 
little of her commerce, though ſhe had to boaſt of having loſt the 
expence of preſerving the civil conſtitution of thoſe States. Sepa- 
rated as they now were from this country, he ſhould rejoice if 
their conſtitution reſembled ours, and gave equal ſecurity to the 
ſubje& for liberty and for happineſs. Their conſtitution, how- 
ever, was not the ſame, either in Church or State. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman's argument therefore, that no Teſt exiſted in 
that country, was equally diſtant from the point with the others 
that he had relied on; America having no uniform or Eſtabliſhed 
Church, it was clear that ſhe needed no Teſt to defend one. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had declared that the Teſt Laws 
were inefficacious, as the Legiſlature, he obſerved, were obliged 
every ſeſſion to paſs an Indemnity Act. If the fact had been ſo, 
nothing could be more obvious than that the ground of all com- 
plaint of oppreflion ceaſed, for, according to the Right Hon. 
. Gentleman's own ſhewing, the Law was not enforced ; but though 
the fact was that the Law was not always rigidly enforced, the 
temperate forbearance of Government ought not to be taken an 
unjuſt advantage of, nor ought the Law to be repealed, its general 
object being meant for the ſecurity of the permanent ſafety of the 
Church, and to prevent it from being endangered ; when the caſe 
did not appear preſſing, or the danger imminent, it was not neceſ- 
ſary to put thoſe Laws in force to the injury of a few individuals; 
the impolicy, however, of ſuffering the remedy to ſuch danger 
as might happen, to lapſe and depart from the hand of Parlia- 
ment, would be groſs in the extreme, for ſhould the Laws be 
once repealed, it might be impoſſible, when the danger was im, 
minent and preſſing, to get theſe ſalutary Laws re- enacted. 


The 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſummed up a very long and 
moi able ſpeech, with declaring, that the repeal appeared to him 


to be dangerous in every point of view to the Church as now 


eſtabliſned, and to the conſtitution, and ſafety of the country. 
He then briefly adverted to the heads of the arguments he had 
offered to the Houſe, and concluded with declaring himſelf 
from conviction, and on true conſtitutional principles, agaiaſt the 
Motion; at the ſame time deprecating the repeal of the Teſt and 
Corporation Adds, as a meaſure that would tend to originate and 
encourage a dangerous competition, and moiſt probably occaſion 
the revival of all the miſchiefs uniformly attending upon religious 


party contentions. 


Mr. Beaufoy began by obſerving, that before he ed to 
reply to che argument of the Right Hon. Gentleman, he could 
not but remark, and in remarking he could not but exceedingly 
lament the manner in which, not from a harſhneſs of feeling to- 
wards the Diſſenters (for he was no firanger to the natural benignity 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman's diſpoſition) but from the nature 
of the cauſe, which he had undertaken to defend, he had com- 
mented on the preſent application of his fellc w ſubje&s. Is it 
not ſufficient, ſaid Mr. Beaufoy, that the Diſſenters are excluded 
from all the offices and honours of the State ; that they, whoſe 
equalled, By has never been exceeded, ſhould -be 3 from 
the ſervice of their gracious maſter ? Is it not ſufficient that they 
ſhould be denied the common privilege of bearing arms, as if, 
like ſlaves, they had no property to protect, no rights to maintain, 


no country to defend? Is it not ſufficient that they ſhould be in- 


volyed in the ſame penalties with which the vengeance of the law 
purſues the moſt inveterate and atrocious offenders, but they muſt 


alſo be charged with cheriſhing deſigns which their conduct had 


diſproved as conſtantly as their language had diſclaimed, and 


which their principles, as far as I haye eyer known them, have no 


tendency to produce? If they were really men of the factious 
diſpoſition which the Right Hon. Gentleman has deſcribed, would 
they in all times of national weakneſs and of publick diſtreſs (the 
times at which the voice of faction is ever the loudeſt) have borne 


: their 
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their fufferings with ſuch conſtant, uniform, perſevering patience, 
never troubling: you at ſuch ſeaſons with ſolicitation or complaint? 
The example of Ireland had taught them that the hour of national 
diſtreſs is alſo that of national juſtice ; but far from avaihng them- 
ſelves of the knowledge whieh that example conveyed, they have 
always, in theſe unhappy moments -of embarraſſment, preferred 
a continuance of ſuffering to every hope of relief. It was not till 
all difficulties were removed, and all anxieties were fted ; it was 
not till after the return of the general ſtrength had given ſecurity 
to all rights but theirs, that they intreated your attention to the 
. hardſhip they indured from the Sacramental Laws. After the 
continuance of ſuch a conduct for more than 120 years, they did 
venture to hope (nor can that hope be conſidered as preſumptuous} 
that they were entitled not only to the juſtice, Which however is 
all they aſk, but alſo to the partial attachment, and affectionate 
regard of the Legiſlature. Nor can | perſozde myſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding the cenſures of the Right Hon. Gentleman (cenſures 
ſtrongly implied, rather than directly expreſſed) that the Houſe of 
Commons will hear with indignation, that which before a ſtill 
greater tribunal, is always heard with indulgence, a repetition of 
earneſt intreaties from thoſe who are ſtruggling with oppreſſion. 
The arguments of the Right Hon, Gentleman, naturally 
arrange themſelves under two diſtinct heads, that of the conduct 
of the Diſſenters, and that of the merits of the Queſtion. conſidered 
in the abſtract. On the firtt of theſe points he charges them with 
inconſiſtency of conduct, in endeavouring to impoſe a Teſt upon 
others at the very time that they bitterly complain of the hard- 
ſip reſuiting from the exiſtence of a Teſt on themſelves. Incon- 
ſiſtency of conduct! Have the Diſſenters ever denied the propriety 
of Civil Telts for civil purpoſes ? Have they ever diſputed, under 
proper regulations, the expecience and wiſdom of oaths? Have 
tiey ever declared, that ſuch perſons as are candidates for civil 
offices ſhould not be called upon to give a pledge of faithfal alle- 
giance and firm attachment to the ſtate ? The folly and injuſtice of 
relipious teſts for civil offices, they have, indeed, invariably repro- 
bated ; for they have ever. aſſerted, 'that no power on earth has a 
right to impoſe on any man a declaration of religious belief, as the 
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condition on which alone he ſhould be called to the poſſeſſion of 4 
political employment; and conſiſtently with theſe declarations, 
they have ſometimes urged, to thoſe who are candidates for their 
favour, that he who wiſhes to be appointed the guardians of others, 
. . ought at leaſt to be willing to acknowledge the exiſtence of thoſe 
Tights ; but never, on any occaſion, have they examined the per- 
ſon who ſolicited their votes to repreſent them in Parliament, on 
che abſtract points of his religious belief, or the principles of his 
ſpeculative Creed. The propriety, the expedience, the wiſdom of 
ſuch diſtinction, between civil teſts for civil purpoſes, and religious 
teſts for the ſame purpoſes, are ſufficiently obvious, but the incon- 
 Giſtency which that diſtinction is ſuppoſed to imply, I own myſelf 
at a loſs to diſcern. 5 
Still, however, the Right Honourable Gentleman flates, that 
RY the conduct of the Diſſenters towards the candidates for their 
„4 favour is unconſtitutional and unfair. Is it unconſtitutional 
|| and unfair that the Diſſenters ſhould ſay to the candidate 
for his favour,  ** you defire me to appoint you the guar- 
dian of all that is dear to an Engliſhman, the laws and conſti- 
tution of his country, as well as his property and freedom; but 
before I conſent to raiſe you to fo important a ſtation, permit 
Wi! me to aſk, for it much concerns me to know, are you yourſelf a 
| friend to the rights of the ſubject; do you wiſh well to the cauſe 
of the injured, or are you diſpoſed to uphold the courſe of oppreſ- 
fion? You cannot be a ſtranger to the hardſhips to which I am 
expoſed by the Sacramental Laws, nor can you want information 
on a ſubje& which has been agitated in Parliament, and canvaſſed | 
J by every perſon in the kingdom. If then, you are not inclined to . 
il orant me that relief, which on every principle of juſtice, and of 
| the faith of Parliament, virtually, but ſtrongly pledged, I am 
entitled to receive, on what principle, or on what pretext, can you 
expect my ſupport? You refuſe me the common privileges of a 
Citizen, and, in return, ſhall I raiſe you to the rank of a Legi- 
ſlator ? You wiſh the continuance of laws that expoſe me to the 
ſame puniſhment which is inflicted on thoſe who have proved 
themſelves faithleſs to man, and perjured to Heaven; and in 
return for ſuch indignities, ſhall I inveſt you with eminence and 
| honours ? 
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- honour ?” The policy, the wiſdom of ſuch language, in perſons 
who conſtitute but a ſmall part of the community, may perhaps 
be queſtioned, but ſurely in that language, there is nothing that 
can be deemed unconſtitutional or unfair. 

In the next place, the Right Hon. Gentleman ſtates, that the 
Diſſenters are juſtly chargeable with a breach of public faith, in 
claiming indulgencies from Parliament, after they had folemnly 
declared that, if the relief which a few years back was aſked by 
their Miniſters. were given, they ſhould have nothing further to 
ſolicit from the legiſlature of their country : and in ſpeaking on 
this ſubject, while he has expreſſed himſelf towards Dr. Kippis 
with that juſtice which is obviouſly due to the eminence of his 
character, in the ſacred profeſſion to which he belongs, as well as 
to his diſtivguiſhed name in the literary world, he has taxed him 
as the perſon to whom this charge of inconſiſtency between conduct 
and aflurances, ſpecifically and ſolemnly given, particularly 
applies; but the Right Hon. Gentleman has too much candour 
to have hazarded ſuch a charge, if he had not confounded two 
claims which are perfectly unconnected. That of the Miniſters, 
who petitioned for, and obtained legiſlative relief; and that of 
the laity, who were as little concerned in that relief as the Mi- 
niſters now are in the ſpecific indulgence, if ſuch it muſt be called, 
to which the preſent application relates. The Miniſters with 
perfect good faith aſſured the Legiſlature, that they, as Miniſters, 
had no additional claim to urge, or further relief to ſolicit, and 
from this claim they have never departed; for to them no emolu- 
ment can ariſe, no advantage civil or religious can be gained from 
the Repeal which a different deſcription of men, the Laity, now 
earneſtly requeſt from the hardſhips of the Sacramental Laws. 

The laſt circumſtance on which the Right Hon. Gentleman has 
founded his objections to the conduct of the Diſſenters, conſiſts in 
the formation of their Provincial Aſſemblies, and of that General 
Meeting which has been lately announced in London. I am happy 
that on this part of the ſubject I can appeal to the beſt of proofs, 
the experience of paſt times, for the perfect conſiſtency of that 
meeting, with every conſideration of general tranquillity, and of 
national intereſt: for, in the year 1733, on 8 the ſame 
| | D | grounds 
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grounds as at preſent, thoſe of wiſhing to convince the Legiſtature 
how ſenſibly affected all, denominations of the Diſſenters were with 
the penalties impoſed: upon them by the Sacramental Laws, the 
Deputies of the London Congregations requeſied that Delegates to 
a National Meeting might be ſent from all the principal towns of 
the kingdom. On that occaſion the ſame clamour, as at preſent 
aroſe, the ſame ſuggeſtions. were employed, the ſame dark infinua- 
tions were urged, and the voice of calumny was ſtill loud when 
the ſudden news of a rebellion in the North burſt on the public 
ear. Conſternation was in every eye, the ſound of deſpair was 
heard in every ſtreet. At that fearful criſis what was the conduct 
of the Proteſtant Diſſenters? At the very time that many of their 
calumniators were negociating with the public enemy, and others 
were haſtening to his camp, the Diſſenters roſe as one man in de- 
fence of the life and throne of their Sovereign. This was their 
reply to the accuſations which aſſailed their fame. By the memory 


of thoſe brave men who on that occaſion equally deſpiſed the ſword 


of the enemy and the vengeance of the Sacramental Laws; by the 
blodd of thoſe martyrs to their attachment to the Houſe of Brunſ- 


wick, who periſhed in the field of Culloden ; let me conjure you 


to baniſh from your thoughts, thoſe unworthy ſuſpicions of your 
countrymen, with which their defamers have * to taint 
your minds! | 

From this review of the feveral charges on the conduct af the 
Diſſenters, Mr. Beaufoy next proceeded. to the arguments by 
which Mr. Pitt had combated the rights which they claimed, to be 
deemed capable in law of enjoying thoſe: offices of honour and 
truſt, to which the partiality of their Sovereign might call them. 
He obſerved, that there were two grounds on which the right of 
the Diſſenters to that capacity had been combated. The firſt was, 
that a majority of the inhabitants of the kingdom have a right to 
exclude from all the employments of the State, ſuch perſons as 
differ from themſelves in the abſtract points of religious belief: 
the other was derived from a conſideration of the objects and pur- 


Poſes of Government. On the firſt of theſe grounds, Mr. Beau- 


foy ſaid, that the argument had not been, and in his opinion could 
not be ſtrongly urged ; for, excluſive of every abſtra conſideration, 
0 | : | it 
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it was perfectly clear, that ſuch reaſoning, however applicable in 
England to the actual ſituation of affairs, or convenient in itſelf for 
the purpoſes of the preſent diſguflion, was too inconſiſtent with the 
condu of the Britiſh Government in another part of the empire, . 
to be deemed ſalutary in practice, or wiſe in theory. He wiſhed 
not, however, to dwell on this diviſion of the ſubject, or to ſhew 
that ſuch reaſoning muſt prove that the principles maintained in 
the Britiſh Parliament muſt diſprove the juſtice of that Govern- 
ment which has long been eſtabliſhed in Ireland, and which cer- 
tainly is not founded on the idea that a majority of the inhabitants 
have a right to exclude their fellow-cittzens from all offices of 
emolument, honour, and truſt. In arguing on the nature and ends 
of Government, Mr. Beaufoy obſerved, that the right of the 
Diſſenters to be deemed capable in law of holding ſuch offices, 
civil or military, as they might be called upon to fill by the voice 
of their Sovereign, reſted on the beſt and broadeſt of all founda-. 
tions, that on which Government itſelf is built, 

'To prove this point, he ſaid, he need not have recourſe to ſo- 
lemn deductions and formal inferences, or remind the Houſe of 
what they ſo perfectly knew, that beſides the right which nature 
has given to every man to his property, his freedom, and his life, 
ſhe has alſo conferred on him a fourth right, that of defending the 
former three, and that Government is nothing more than a ſyſte- 
matic mode of carrying theſe four rights into convenient and 
complete effect. As little need he obſerve, that though upon this 
principle every man may ſeem to have naturally an equal claim 
with every other man to be deemed capable in law of taking his 
part in that ſyſtem of defence, yet, as it was perfectly obvious that 
every man could not be called to an actual exertion of ſuch a right, 
there muſt be ſomewhere a power of ſelection; which power the 
people of England, with evident wiſdom, had veſted in the ſame 
hands to which they have entraſted the ſupreme executive power of 
the State. 

The only point, he obſerved, for conſideration, was, what are the 
conditions that conſtitute this rule of ſelection? That on the one 
hand the Diſſenters contended that, as the rule of admiſſion was di- 
rected to the attainment of civil objects, it ought to be founded on 
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civil principles alone, whereas the Right Hon. Gentleman had con- 
tended ir ought to be founded on religious principles alſo. The 
Difſenters conceived that no conditions ſhould be neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute legal capacity for office, but the choice of the Sovereign in 
the firſt place, and in the ſecond, an ability and willingneſs to give 
with effect, an aſſurance of civil attachment to the State; a bond of 
firm and faithful allegiance. On theſe principles it was evident, 
that two deſcriptions of men would be excluded—firſt, all thoſe who 
have been convicted of perjury, and had conſequently ſhewn, that 
on their minds the moſt binding of all bonds is incapable of pro- 
ducing its natural effe& :—ſecondly, all ſuch perſons, if any ſuch 
there be, as under the denomination of Papiſts (a term which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, with a clearneſs of diſtinction that I truſt 
will always be remembered, has juſtly diſtinguiſhed from the Ca- 
tholicks) are underſtood to believe that oaths to an heretical 
Governmeat are not binding on the ſwearer, But the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, not ſatisfied with theſe conditions, contends, that, 
though the ſubject be able to give with effect, and may have actually 
given the ſtrongeſt poſſible pledge of attachment to the State, yet 
that the legiſlature, on account of the abſtract opinions of his reli- 
gious belief, has a right to exclude him from the honours and emo- 
luments of all public employ ments, civil and military, and has alſo 
a right to conſign him to degradation and diſhonour, and to impoſe 
on him, though guiltleſs of offence, puniſhment that can never be 
warranted, except by atrocious crimes. | | 
Conſiſtently with this opinion, the Right Hon. Gentleman 

has alſo alledged, or rather has taken it for granted in his reaſan- 
- Ing, that the Government of a country has a right to impoſe on the 
Diſſenters whatever reſtraints, and whatever penalties it ſhall deem 
expedient for the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed church; but terrible 
indeed, if this principle ſhould be eſtabliſhed, muſt be the ſituation 
of the Difſenters. For what is it but to ſay, that not by their own 
actions, but by other mens fears, ſhall the meaſures of their penal- 
ties be determined, Try them by their actions, and it will be 
found, that they are entitled to the ſtrongeſt affection of their coun- 
try, and to the attachment and gratitude of the Church; for more 
than once, in times of difficulty and diſtreſs, they have ſaved her 
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from impending deſtruction, and at this very hour it is generally 
underſtood that the Church of Ireland 1s upheld by their zealous 
attention to her intereſts ; but if the extent of their ſufferings is in 
future to be determined, not by their own conduct, but by the ap- 
prehenſions of others, a ſituation of greater humiliation. and of 
deeper diſtreſs can ſcarcely be conceived; for they cannot conceal 
from themſelves that though the fears of the preſent hour may be 
ſatisfied with the penalties of the preſent Law, yet that the fears of 
the ſucceeding hour may ſuggeſt, that they who are unfit to be truſt- 
ed with the ſubordinate offices of the State, ought not to be inveſted 
with the moſt important of all offices, that of legiſlative authority. 
Thus the Diſſenters may be hereafter excluded from the right of 
ſitting in Parliament. As little can they conceal from themſelves 
that a ſtill ſtronger apprehenſion may intimidate, that he who is- 
unfit to be intruſted with an Exciſeman's office, muſt be ill-qualified 
to chooſe the Guardians of whatever is moſt ſacred in the laws and 
Conſtitution of che country. Thus the Diſſenters may be excluded 
from the right of voting at elections, Fear is generally progreflive, 
and, on ſome future occaſions, may poſſibly ſuggeſt, that they who 
cannot with prudence be allowed the management of their com- 
mercial concerns, leſt they ſhould give them too much influence in 
the State, ought not to be indulged the greater influence which the 
poſſeſſion of landed property beſtows. Thus the Diſſenters may be 
excluded from the right of purchafing or ſucceeding to eſtates in 
land, Others again, of greater timidity, perhaps, or who value 
themſelves more on conſiſtency of character may ſuggeſt that, if the 
Diſſenters are ſuch enemies to the Church, as to render their exclu- 
ſion a wiſe and ſalutary precaution, if they really are ſuch ſtedfaſt 
inveterate foes to the eſtabliſhed religion, that to intruſt them with 
arms, is to hazard her ſafety, they ought not, in common prudence, 
to be permitted, for a moment, to continue in the realm. Thus 
the baniſhment of the Diſſenters may be deemed a neceſſary matter. 
| Mr. Beaufoy ſaid, he was unwilling to purſue this train of rea- 

ſoning any further, leſt he ſhould ſeem to deſcribe, as the poſſible 
language of his countrymen, that which he only meant to ſtate as 
the natural language of the principle which the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, without adverting to its conſequences, had endeavoured 


to 
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to ineulcate; yet if the concluſions which obviouſly reſalt from the 
principle, be thoſe alone which in argument he was bound to dif- 
cuſs, he thought himſelf obliged to ſtate, that under the influence 
of that principle, there might hereafter be perſons who may be in- 
duced to urge, that though the diſburdening the Church of her 
foes be a wiſe and ſalutary meaſure, yet that the prudence of per- 


mitting the eſcape of an enemy, irritated, but not weakened, ex- 


aſperated, but not ſubdued, may well be diſputed ; that the ſame 
conſideration that would juſtify the baniſhment of the Diſſenters, 
would equally juſtify a more effectual expedient, and that if the 
memory of Charles the Ninth, and of the Feſtival of St. Bartholo- 


mew, mult be reprobated, it ſhould rather be for the laxneſs of the 


execution, than for the folly of the deſign, He once more de- 


clared his perfect perſuaſion that ſuch ſentiments could never again 


be avowed cr entertained in Britain. Yet, ſaid he, I cannot but 
reflect that two hund red years have ſcarcely elapſed ſince (even in 


this kingdom) the ſun was darkened by the ſmoke of thoſe fires 
which conſumed, in torment, the individuals who at that time 
diſſented from the eſtabliſhed church. Are then the Diſſenters 


miſtaken when they conceive that the principle which is thus in- 
culcated, opens an immeaſurable gulf, in which their rights of 
property, of freedom, and of life, may all be loſt? If they are. 
miſtaken, let proots of that miſtake be given; let it be ſhown that 
the principle in queſtion will juſtify the excluſion of the Diſſenters 
from all the ſubordinate offices of the State, in which their enmity 
to the Church, if it really exiſted, muſt be abortive, but will not 
juſtify their excluſion from legiſlative power, by the poſſeſſion of 
which the conſequence of a hoſtile diſpoſition might indeed be 
dangerous : let it be ſhewn that the principle will juſtify the taking 
from them the right of defending their liberty and their exiſtence, 
but will not juſtify the depriving them of their lives or freedom, 
In other words, that it will warrant all ſuch meaſures as muſt be 
inefficacious, but will not warrant ſuch as might, perhaps, be 


| effect ual. 


I ſhould be glad to ſee this diſtinction eſtabliſhed, as the appre- 
henſions of the Diſſenters would be greatly diminiſhed, if they 
were ſatisfied that there is a boundary which perſecution on that 
| | principle 
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principle can never paſs. Vain, however, is the wiſh ; fruitleſs 
the hope; for what limits can be aſſigned to the operation of a 
principle, the very exiſtence of which is an outrage to juſtice, and 
a proof of the weakneſs of her laws? Shall we appeal to the ob- 
jects of Government for the extent to which penalties on religious 
belief may be carried? Alas, Sir, the very exiſtence of this object 
is endangered from the moment that ſuch penalties are permitted 
at all. Government was eſtabliſhed for the protection of the rights 
of property, of freedom, and of life ; but if the legiſlature has a 
right to judge of the tendencies of thoughts abſtractedly from con- 
duct, and to eſtabliſh a ſtandard of human guilt independently of 
human actions, that protection is at once annihilated : for it is 
obvious, that if the legiſlature has a right to judge of the mere 
operations of the mind, it has the means of conſigning to con- 
demnation whatever religious opinions they pleaſe, and therefore 
of marking for deſtruction, whatever religious Sects they pleaſed. 
It is a privilege that deſtroys the ficmeſt bond, and ſtrongeſt prin- 
ciple of union, that is known to civil ſociety the aſſurance that 
the guiltleſs ſhall not be condemned—that the innocent ſhall not 
be puniſhed, It takes away from the ſubje& that bleſſing of ſecu- 
rity, without which, all other bleſſings are but motives to * 
quietude, and incitemeat to diſtreſs, 

The Right Hon, Gentleman's next declaration was. that the 
Difſenters already enjoy a ſufficient and complete Toleration. Sir, 
it is the ſevereſt affliction, of which the Diſſenters eomplain, that 
while, in order to enjoy that right of private belief, which is 
eſſential to thought, and therefore inſeparable from exiſtence, they 
are reduced to a ſituation which the Houſe of Peers (fo much did 
they differ from the Right Hon. Gentleman) have ſolemnly pro- 
nounced to be one of the moſt nnhappy to which Engliſhmen can 
be reduced, they are conſidered by their fellow-ſubjeQs, as enjoy- 
ing a ſufficient and ample toleration. *©* You afk from the Legiſla- 
ture the free exerciſe of private judgment in queſtions of reli- 
*« pion. You claim the right of acceding to thoſe laws, by which 
the Almighty governs conviction, —a right which, if it were in 
«© your inclination, it is not in your power to reſign ; yet that very 
“right you ſhall enjoy on no other 4 than that of being 


« excluded 
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4 excluded from all the offices and honours of the ſtate, of being 
<< denied the common priviledge of bearing arms, and of being 
« involved in penalties which the Houſe of Peers, the moſt ſolemn 
* tribunal now exiſting on. eatth, have declared never, except for 
« offences the moſt enormous, ought to be inflicted. Yet this 
«© Toleration ſhall be held to be ſufficient and compleat. Have 

« your fellow-citizens raiſed you to the ſeat of Magiſtracy as a 
% man whoſe integrity and talents invite the confidence of the 
% innocent, and appal the hopes of the guilty ? Have they en- 
« truſted you with the management of their affairs, as a perſon 
whoſe probity they have often tried, and whoſe judgment they. 
4, have repeatedly proved? That Toleration which is granted, ſhall 
« depoſe you from your office as a man unworthy of all truſt ; for 
ac whoſe conduct the ſtrongeſt oaths are a weak and inſufficient 
& ſecurity. Yet your fellow-citizens ſhall exult in the liberality 
tc of the indulgence which they have extended to your character 
« and religious opinions. The very privileges which you derive 
« from your benevolence to the poor, this complete and ſufficient 
« Toleration {hall wre ſt from your hands. Have you endowed an 

« hoſpital, and obtained a charter for its eſtabliſhment? all ſhare 

« in the management of its funds which you yourſelf have 

« created, all means of conducting to its appropriated ends the 
«© money which yourſelf have given, ſhall be taken entirely away. 

% You ſhall not be governor of your own charity, nor a director 
of your own inſtitution ; yet the Toleration which deprives you 
« of all theſe rights ſhall be deemed ſufficient and complete.“ 

Mr. Beaufoy obſerved, that he was perfectly aware, that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman had endeavoured to ſhew, that the 
excluſion of unqualified perſons to vote at elections, might, with 
as much reaſon, be conſidered as a penalty, as the excluſion 
of the Diſſenters from the various capacities which their fellow- 
citizens enjoy. But to this he replied, that a diſqualification to 
vote at elections, where the legal requiſite is wanting, has never 
yet been employed as a common penalty for offences ; whereas 
the diſabilities impoſed upon the Diſſenters are penalties, familiar 
to the law, and expreſly enjoined by the Legiſlature, as a puniſn- 
ment of crimes, the moſt abhorrent to the peace and well being 
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of focial life. He ſaid, he was alſo aware that the Right Ho. 
nourable Gentleman had ſtated, that the Diſſenters themſelves did 
not confider the exiſtence of the ſacramental laws, as being in any 
confiderable degree a practical grievance; an opinion that could 
only be founded on his not having diftinguiſhed between the 
intereſt of the Diſſenters as compoſing a religious ſect—(an 
intereſt they well knew muſt flouriſh in proportion as their pro- 
ſecution was ſevere) and the feelings of the ſame Diffenters, as 
Engliſhmen ; diſhonoured in the eyes of their counttymen, de- 
graded in their privileges as citizens, and deprived of their rights 
as men. —PFeelings which had often led them to complain, in the 
emphatic language of the Houſe of Peers, ** that to a more miſer- 
able ſituation than that in which they are placed, is ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble for an Engliſhman to be reduced.” 
The Right Honourable Gentleman had remarked, that weak, 
defenceleſs, and unhappy, would be the fituation of the Church, 
if the ſacramental laws ſhould be repealed ; but much more 
unhappy, ſaid Mr. Beaufoy, in my opinion, will continue to be 
her ſituation, if theſe laws ſhould be permitted to remain in force; 
for while ſhe is made the inſtrument of impoſing penalties on the 
guiltleſs, of excluding from the ſervice of their Sovereign a large 
proportion of the moſt faithful and affectionate of his ſubjects, 
and of reducing to the harſh alternative of apoſtacy from re- 
Iigion (for ſo if the laws were executed it muſt actually prove) or 
of excluſion from all offices and honour, one of the two nations 
which compoſe Great Britain, ſhe is at the ſame time reduced 
to the ſhame of proftituting, for theſe honourable purpoſes, the 
moſt ſacred ordinance of her faith ;* an ordinance of more than 
mortal inſtitution ; the ſolemn pledge of her eternal hope; and 
the is likewiſe expoſed to the diſgrace of ſeeing her Miniſters 
compelled to the fearful alternative of treſpaſſing on the laws, or 
of trampling on their duty, of expoſing themſelves to proſecution, 
to penalties, and finally, perhaps, to a priſon; or of admi- 
niſtering the awful Sacrament to thoſe on whom they are aſſured 
of a ſentence of-everlaſting miſery. 
The hiſtory of nations furniſhes no example of indignity like 
this, being offered by any Legiſlature to the religion of a people. 
E That 
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That foreign invaders ſhould pollute the temple of a worſhip, 


which they do not believe in, may perhaps be natural ; yet even 


this is always recorded with horror ; but that the Legiſlature of 
a country ſhould deliberately, and by expreſs enactment, proſtitute 
the ſacred right, and ſolemn ordinances of their own faith ; that 
tbey ſhould diſpoil the Temple of its cuſtomed reverence, and gon- 
vert it into an anti-chamber to the Exciſe Office; that they 
ſhould ftrip the altar of its purity, and make it a qualification- 
deſk for Tax-gatherers and Public Extortioners; and that the 
intereſt of the Church ſhould be pleaded as a reaſon for this im- 
pious defilement, contains in it ſuch a novelty of horror, ſuch 
ſtupendous profanation, as never in any other inſtance has tained 
the annals of mankind. What, upon ſuch a conduct, muſt be 
the impartial deciſion of ſucceeding times ? There are perſons in 


this aſſembly, nor is their number ſmall, whoſe names cannot 


periſh with the age which gave them birth; to them, at leaſt, it is 
of moment to conſider what will be the judgment of that tribunal 
of poſterity, whoſe final deciſion no paſſion can diſturb, no fears 
can terify, no hopes can ſeduce, To their unerring wiſdom ſhall 
we plead that the Sacramental Laws are eſſential to the ſupport 


of an eſtabliſhed | Church? The experience of Ireland falſifes 
that plea ; or ſhall we ſay, that, in common policy, a religious 


Teſt is eſſential to the maintenance of civil inſtitution? The 
experience of all Europe refutes the extravagant aſſertion : or 
ſhall we inſult their patience by aſſuming to ourſelves the attri. 
butes of Deity, and pretending a right to judge of the guilt or 
innocence of human thoughts independently of human actions. For 
the credit of the preſent age I ſhall be ſorry that ſuch principles 
ſhall be recorded, and I know not of any other on which the Sa- 


cCramental Laws can be defended. 


Before I conclude, it gives me much'ſatisfaction to obſerve, 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman has neither denied, nor contra- 
dicted any one of the fats, on which the claim of the Diſſenters to 
the ſolicited relief is built. They aſſert, that their anceſtors were 
not, perſons againſt whom the proviſions of the Teſt A& were 
originally framed, and that they were not included in the reaſon, 


though unhappily they were ſubjected to the burthen of the laws. 
2617 The 
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The Right Hon. Gentleman does not pretend, in oppoſition to the 
title and preamble of the Act, as well as to all hiſtoric records, 
that the excluſion of Diſſenters from all Civil and Military Offices 
was the purpoſe for which that Act was deſigned. The Diſſenters 
alſo alledge, that the Teſt Act was paſſed under an implied but 
ſtrong and equitable pledge, that relief from its reſtrictions ſhould 
be given to the Diſſenters. A pledge which the Parliament who 
paſſed that AQ, though their efforts were defeated by the Act of 
the Court, repeatedly endeavoured to redeem. 'This fa& alſo the 
Right Hon. Gentleman does not attempt to diſpute, The Diſ- 
ſenters further maintain, that the Corporation Act was paſled in a 
ſeaſon of turbulence and national diſtreſs : that its proviſions were 
not more hoſtile to the Diſſenters than to the Conſtitution itſelf, and 
that the reaſons on which the Act was founded have long ſince 
ceaſed to operate, 'This fat alſo the Right Hon, Gentleman has 
not attempted to diſprove. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to ſhew, that the fas on which 
the Diſſenters have built their claim are unrefuted and unqueſtioned, 
and that the arguments which they have advanced, are oppoſed on 
ſuch principles alone, as would juſtify, and have often produced 
the worſt extreme of perſecution. In all that I have ſaid, I have 
ſubmitted to the judgment of the Houſe thoſe conſiderations alone 
which have governed my own conviction ; for as a friend to juſtice, 
I wiſh relief to the injured; as a citizen devoted to the Stare, I am 
anxious to unite in the general defence of all thoſe who are willing 
to hazard their lives for the general ſafety; and as a member of 
the Church of England, I am ſolicitous to relieve her from re- 
proach, perfectly convinced that ſhe muſt-be weakened in propor- 
tion-as ſhe is diſhonoured, and that her permanent proſperity can 
never be derived from power founded on oppreſſion. 

Mr. Powys ſaid, he had in the two laſt Seſſions left the Houſe 
without voting at all, when the queſtion for a Repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Teſt Acts had been under conſideration, becauſe he 
had not an opportunity of explaining his ſentiments reſpeQing the 
ſabjet; and he regarded it as a queſtion of ſo important and 
intereſting a nature, that no Member of Parliament ought to give 
a ſilent vote upon it; conceiving, however, that at this time it 
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was the particular wiſh of the people to know the ſentiments of 
their Repreſentatives on the queſtion, he was deſirous of taking up 
a few minutes of the time of the Houſe, while he. tated ſeveral 
obſervations, which he believed would neither prove extremely 
acceptable to thoſe who anxiouſly ſupported the queſtion, nor to 
ſuch Gentlemen who as ſtrenuoufly; reſiſted it. Mr. Powys after 
having premiſed this, ſaid, he was by no means ready to go the 
length of the Right-Hon. Gentleman over againſt him, in aſſerting 
that the Teſt and Corporation Acts took nothing from the Diſſen- 
ters, and excluded them from nothing chat was important; but he 
was as little willing to admit the claim of the Diſſenters made upon 
ſuch grounds as it had been reſled on that day. The two Acts had 
been blended together; in his opinion, they would have been well 
worthy to have been made objects of diſtinct diſcuſſion, becauſe 
they ſtood on different grounds. With regard to Toleration, every 
Gentleman in that Houſe was, he believed, a friend to it; tender 
conſciences ought. undoubtedly. to be treated with every poſſible 
regard and attention; but by religious Toleration, he had ever 
conceived, was meant the granting a right to every man to profeſs 
dis religious opinions openly, to worſhip God in his own WAY and 
to breed up and educate his children in his own faith, That was 
what Toleration meant as extended to Diſſenters in their individual 
capacity, and he thought they could reaſonably expect no more, 
If Diſſenters, however, choſe to go out of their individual capacity 
of private men, and wiſhed to hold offices of truſt, in that caſe the 
Houſe ſurely would agree, that the State had a right to impoſe what 
qualifications it thought proper on thoſe who vw” to ena its 
offices of emolument and authority. % en! 
The Teit-AR, Mr. Powys obſerved, was an AQ that certainly 
did contain a variety of pains, penalties, and diſabilities, extend - 
ing to the Difſenters indeed, but profeſſedly aimed rather at the 
Roman Catholicks. Among other curious diſabilities was that of 
a Roman Catholick being {cen in the preſence of the King, or at 
Court; this, as well as ſeveral others of an extraordinary, nature, 
was certainly carrying religious prejudices a great way ; but in 
the preſent caſe with regard to the Diſſenters, the Queſtion he 
conſidered as a queſtion of power, agitated upon a claim made by 
the Diſſenters; a preity ſingular claim! and in that light it ought 
to 
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to be viewed. If the Diſſenters therefore wiſhed for power, they 
could not reaſonably expect to receive it on terms different from 
thoſe which other perſons, admitted to power, were obliged to 
undergo. They all well knew, that every Magiſtrate, of every 


deſcription, from the leweſt to the higheſt, was obliged, previous 
to hay zamiſten to office, to give a teſt of his attac ment to the 


Sovereign on the Throne, who was in fact the firſt Magiftrate in 
the Country, and the ſource. and fountain of all ſubordinate place 
and power, was himſelf obliged to give the. publie a teſt of his 
future faithful diſcharge « of his duty in his adminiſtration of the 
executive Government of the Country; ; and could it be maintained 
by fair argument that the Diſſenters had reaſonable cauſe for com- 
plaint, when they by the, Teſt and Corporation Acts were put to 
no greater hardſhip, than .eyery other perſon, holding an office of 
truſt and power were obliged to ſubmit i 

Mr. Powys took notiye of ſeveral of Mr. Fox's arguments, ond 
Wh. cr da upon then. With ſome he concurred—from others 
he differed—and ſtated bis reaſous for ir. The Hon. Gontleman, 
he, obſerved, had laid it down, that the true mode of judging of 
mens opinions, and the probable danger that might reſult from 
them, was not by inferences drawn from their known ſentiments, 
but by, their effects and overt acts. To this Mr. Powys declared 
he could not ſubſcribe, becauſe it went a great deal too far. Did 
not they all. know, that one of the firſt duties of Government was 
to prevent dangers. to, the civil conſtitution, and not to wait till it 
broke into act? Upon/what other principle did the famous Exclu, 
ſion Bill reſt, than the apprehenſions of the Legiſlature that the 
Duke of Vork, from being known to be a Papiſt, would endea- 
vour to ſubvert the civil conſtitution of the country, to which the 
doctrines of the Popiſh religion were notoriouſly inimical. The 
Duke of Vork had committed no overt act, and his conduct when 
James H. proved the prudence and precaution of thoſe who had 
ſupported the Bill of Excluſion. 
With regard to the principles of Toleration laid down by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman who made the motion, the Right Hon. Gentle. 
man did not ſeem to be aware to what an extent they might be 
Puſhed ; Anu that it was not the Diſſenters alone who would be en- 
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titled to hold offices of truſt and power, if the principles he had laid 
down and argued from, were to be admitted, but Diſſenters of 


every denomination :- the Jew, the Mahometan, the diſciples of 
Brama, Confucius, and of every head of a ſectary. [Mr. Fox cried 


Heer! hear !) Mr. Powys obſerved, that the liberality of the Hon. 
Gentleman's mind would not permit him to refuſe his aſſent to an 


_ obſervation, which ſurely proved, that great inconvenience, and 


fome danger to our civil conſtitution might ariſe from ſuffering 
men of different religious perſuaſions from the eſtabliſhment to find 
their way to places of great truſt and importance. Mr. Powys ad- 
verted to the State of Repreſentation in Parliament, and faid, that 
from accident and lapſe of time, it. certainly had become incom- 
plete and irregular: but irregular and incomplete as it might be, 
when the repreſentation was once collected, and they were met in 
that Houſe, where they became a branch of the Legiſlature acting 
fer the good of the whole, the machine rolled on ſafely, and every 
end was fully anſwered; and fo it would continue to be, as long as 
the ſeveral branches of the Legiſlature kept within their ä li- 


mits and did not encroach'on each other. 


Mr. Powys declared himſelf a warm admirer of the Church 
Eftabliſkment of this Country, and ſaid, that Houſe from its ma- 
Jority being churchmen in the proportion of greatly more than ten 
to one, was a proof that the people in general were of his opinion 
with regard to the Eftabliſhed Church ; ſhould the majority ever 
conſiſt of Difſenters, they would undoubtedly obtain an extenſion 
of immunities. "Mr. Powys added ſeveral other very pointed ob- 
ſervations addreffed to different parts of Mr. Fox's ſpeech, and 
what had fallen from other Gentlemen in the courſe of the debate. 
He concluded with ſaying, that he thought there ought to be ſome 
fort of Teſt or other for the Diſſenters, and therefore as the pre- 
ſent Motion, if it paſſed, would do away all difference between 
the Diſſenters and thoſe of the Eſtabliſhed Church, by leaving no 
Teſt at all, he ſhould hold himſelf bound to vote againſt it. 


[ile Mr. Powys was upon his legs, a noble Viſcount came ſuddenly 
into the Houſe, and called out, Mr. Speaker, I infift on the gallery 
% being cleared ;”” but as it was extremely full, the Houſe in general 
called upon Mr. Powys to proceed, and thus were the ftrangers ſuffered 
to remain during the remainder of a moſt intereſting debate. ] 

Mr, 
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Mr. Yorke ſtated, that he would not have troubled the Houſe at 


a time when ſo many Gentlemen were deſirous of delivering their 
opinions, if he had not felt himſelf particularly circumſtanced with 
reſpect to the queſtion. When an Hon. Gentleman propoſed in the 
year 1787 a motion of a ſimilar tendency to that which was actually 
under the conſideration of the Houſe, Mr. Yorke ſaid, he thought it 
a motion which the Houſe might have complied with, provided that 
the ſecurity of the Church were not likely to be impaired by ſuch a 
compliance, and that the complete and permanent ſatisfaction of the 
Proteftant Diſſenters would be the probable conſequence of it. He 
confidered thoſe as objects of great importance to the tranquillity 
of the country, which it was neceſſary for the Houſe to attend to at 
all times, and particularly at the preſent moment. In voting for the 
Motion of the Hon. Gentleman, he looked to thoſe objects with ſome 
anxiety, and though, upon a full conſideration of the circumſtances 
under which the preſent Motion was introduced, he could not give it 
the fame conſcientious ſupport that he had formerly done; yet he 
conſidered the ſatisfaction of the Diſſenters ſo extremely defirable, that 

if a Repeal of the Teſt Laws would enſure that object, he ſhould 
think it a proper conceſſion, if it could be made conſiſtentlywith the 
ſecurity of the Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Eſtabliſhments of the country. 
But he could not aſſent to a Motion for a direct and unqualified Re- 
peal, eſpecially as the Right Hon. Gentleman had controverted the 
propriety of ſubſtituting any other ſecurity inſtead of that which he 
was deſirous to remove. The preſent laws had exiſted ſo long, that 
they might almoſt be conſidered as ancient land-marks of the Conſti- 
tution; they had been frequently ſo conſidered in the beſt of times, as 
well at the Revolution as after the Acceſſion of the Hanover Family, 
when the Act againſt occaſional conformity was ſo properly repealed. 
The public merits of the Diſſenters had been alleged as a reaſon for 
repealing theſe laws. But though the utility of their conduct in 
many inſtances muſt be acknowledged by every one who had ever 
looked into the hiſtory of this country, yet it could hardly be ſtated 
that this was of itſelf a ſufficient reaſon for admitting perions of every 
deſcription into offices of truſt and power, without any attention to 
their political opinions. An Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Powys) had ſtated, 
that every regard was due, and every attention ought to be paid to 
tender conſciences. In this idea, Ar. Vorke ſaid, he moſt heartily 

concurred; 
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cConcurred; and he ſhould rejoice to ſee a propoſition for ſome re- 


form in the articles of faith, and in the formularies of the Liturgy, 
voluntarily brought forward by thoſe from whom it would come with 
the greateſt propriety. He thought a prudent and well-timed re- 
laxation in thoſe points, would contribute no leſs to the ſecurity of 
the Church, than it would redound to the honour of thofe who ſhould 
promote it. 

Mr. Burke began a long ſpeech, which proved to be one of the moſt 
forcible and impreſſive that had been delivered in the debates of the 
| three laſt ſeſſions againſt the repeal, with declaring the two preceding 
times the queſtion had been agitated, he had abſented himſelf from 
the Houſe, not having been able to make up his mind to any deciſion on 
the ſubject, and that even yet he had not been able to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf altogether, though certainly in a much greater degree than before, 
when he could not lay hold of any one ſtraight forward principle to 
guide his judgment by. He was now, however, from information 
lately received, Ln to ſay, why he could not vote for his Right 
Hon. Friend's queſtion ? In every diſcuſſion relative to religion, Mr. 
Burke ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee the appearance of any thing like 
party-ſpirit, becauſe he thought ſuch ſubje&s ought not to be min- 
gled or contaminated with party, but to be argued on their own 
grounds ſolely ; every individual Member, whatever his political 
ſentiments might be, and however they might differ from thoſe of 
other gentlemen, ought never once to ſuffer them to prejudice his 
judgment, nor ought he to allude to them in argument. It had 
given him concern therefore to obſerve, that the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman over the way had directed a perſonal ſneer at his Right Hon. 
Friend, in invidiouſly putting the caſe, that if a man of his [Mr. 
Fox's] bold and enterpriſing character was to come into power as 
a Miniſter, and countenanced the Diſſenters, that they might obtain 
a footing in places of great truſt, and thus become capable of endan- 
gering the ſafety of the civil conſtitution of the State. The manner 
in which his Right Hon. Friend had opened and argued the queſtion, 
and the many very weighty and ſound arguments he had brought for- 
ward in a manner ſo open and clear, might, he ſhould have imagined, 
have reſcued his Right Hon. Friend from ſuch a ſarcaſm ; he was, he 
owned, the more ſurpriſed, becauſe there had been a Miniſter, who 
had formerly had a ſeat in that Houſe, who had held publicly in the 

Houſe 
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Houſe of Lords, and in the face of the Biſhops, a language reſpecting 
Churchmen, and the doctrine and ritual of our eſtabliſhed religion, 
ten times more broad and groſs than any thing his Right Hon. 
Friend had faid of the High Churchmen in former days. The Mi- 
niſter to whom he had alluded had been a man of brilliant talents 
and acknowledged abilities; a Miniſter who had directed the go- 
vernment of this country with great glory to its national character, 
and great ſafety to the Conſtitution both in Church and State. 'The 
Minifter in queſtion, Mr. Burke ſaid, was the late Earl of Chat- 
ham, who in the Houſe of Lords had uſed theſe words : 


In the Debate occaſioned in the Houſe of Lords, by the sr co application, 
Dr. Drummond, the Archbiſhop of York, having called the Diſſenting Miniſters 
« men of cloſe ambition, Lord Chatham ſaid, “that this was judging uncha- 
ritably, and that whoever brought ſuch a charge againſt them, without proof, 
defamed. Here he pauſed, and then went on—“ The Diſſenting Miniſters are 
repreſented as men of cloſe ambition. They are ſo, my Lords; and their am- 
bition is to keep cLose to the College of Fiſhermen, not of Cardinals; and to the 
Doctrine of Inſpired Apoſtles, not to the decrees of intereſted and aſpiring 
Biſhops.— They contend for a ſpiritual creed, and ſpiritual worſhip. We heve a 
CALvinisTic CREED, a Poris LiTURGY, and an ARMINIAN CLERGY. 


Thus, he obſerved, had that noble Lord ſelected the worſt names 
of other religions, and applied them to our Church and Liturgy, 
The Earl of Chatham, Mr. Burke ſaid, was ever regarded as the 
protector of the Diſſenters, and yet he had never heard that the ſafe- 
ty of the Church had been once thought in danger during his admini- 
ſtration. When he died, it was generally conceived, that he had 
left the protection of the Diſſenters, with his mantle, to a noble Earl 
in the other Houſe. That noble Earl had fince been at the head of 
the Government of this country, and the Rt. Hon. Gent. over 
the way had been at the ſame time in Adminiſtration, and no com- 
plaint had nevertheleſs been made when that Adminiſtration ceaſed, 
that the Church had been left leſs ſafe by the Noble Earl. An inti- 
mate and worthy friend of his, the late Sir George Saville, had alſo 
been an avowed friend to the Diſſenters, and yet he verily believed, 
had Sir George Saville ever been Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, he 
would have thought it his duty to protect the eſtabliſhed Church, and 
ſave it from the leaſt innovation ; it was among a Miniſter's firſt du- 
ties. The Right Honourable Gentleman, therefore, had no ground 
whatever for imagining or ſuggeſting, that if his Right Hon. Friend 
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were to beta Miniſter, that therefore he being avowedly a friend to 


_ the Diſſenters, the ſafety of the Church would be endangered. His 


Right Honourable Friend, Mr. Burke obſerved, had rejoiced that 
the lower Houſe of Convocation had not been convened or fat for a 
long time; but Lazarus only fleepeth (ſaid he), he is not dead; was a 
fact that ought to be remembered. The lower Houſe of Convoca- 


tion was not out of exiſtence ; it lay dormant indeed, and in a ſtate 


of dormancy, in his mind, it ought always to continue, unleſs when 
ſome great and real queſtion alarming to the ſafety of the Church ren- 
dered its meeting neceſſary. His Right Honourable Friend, Mr. 


Burke took notice, had began his ſpeech with laying down the prin- 


ciples of toleration and of perſecution ; all perſecution civil or reli- 
gious, was odious and horrible. He had ever held it in deteſtation 3 
but care ought to be taken, that men did not, under colour of an 
abſtract Principle, deceive even themſelves. Abſtract Principles, 
Mr. Burke ſaid, his Honourable Friend knew him well enough to 
know he diſhked, and never could bear; he deteſted them when a 
boy, and he liked them no better now he had filver hairs. Ab- 
ſtract principles were what his clumſy apprehenſion could not graſp ; 
he muſt have a principle embodied in ſome manner or other, and the 
conduct held upon it aſcertained before he could pretend to judge of 
its propriety and advantage in practice. But of all abſtract principles, 
abſtract principles of natural right (which the Diſſenters relied on as 


their ſtrong-hold) were the moſt idle, becauſe the moſt uſeleſs and 


the moſt dangerous to reſort to. They ſuperſeded' ſociety, and broke 
aſunder all thoſe bonds that had formed the happineſs of mankind for 
ages. He would venture to ſay, that if they were to go back ab- 
ſtractedly to original rights, there would be an end of all ſociety. 
Abſtract principles of natural right had been long ſince given up for 
the advantage of having, what was much better, ſcciety, which ſub- 
ſtituted wiſdom and juſtice in the room of original right. It anni- 
hilated all thoſe natural rights, and drew to its maſs all the component 
parts of which theſe rights were made up. It took in all the virtue of 
the virtuous, all the wiſdom of the wiſe—It gave life, ſecurity, and 
action to every faculty of the ſoul, and ſecured the poſſeſſion of every 
comfort which thoſe proud and boaſting natural rights impotently 
held out, but could not aſcertain, It gave alms to the indigent, de- 
fence to the weak, inſtruction to the ignorant, employment to the 


induſtrious, 
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induſtrious, conſolation to thoſe who wanted it, nurture to the helpleſs, 
ſupport to the aged, faith to the doubtful, hope to thoſe in deſpair, 
and charity to all the human race; extending itſelf from acts of ten- 
derneſs to the infant when it firſt cried in the cradle, to acts of com- 
fort and preparation to the dying man on the way to the tomb. After 
a moſt ſublime climax of deſcription in detailing the advantages at- 
tributable to Society, and alſo deducible from the Church, which 
he ſtated as the neceſſary creature and aſſiſtant of Society in all its 
great and moſt beneſicial purpoſes, Mr. Burke profeſſed his peculiar 
regard and reverence for the Eſtabliſhed Church of this Kingdom, and 


the neceſſity that exiſted to preſerve it ſafe and entire at a time like 
the preſent, when, he contended, there was not merely a falſe alarm 
calculated to anſwer ſome purpoſe of miſchief and oppreſſion medi- 
tated by the Eſtabliſhed Church herſelf, but ſtrong and warrantable 
grounds of ſerious apprehenſion for the Church's ſafety. In order to 
eſtabliſh this poſition, Mr. Burke reverted to the definition of tolera- 
tion as laid down by his Right Honourable Friend, and ſaid be did 
not clearly underſtand what his Right Honourable Friend meant, but 
he believed him to concur in opinion with him, that men were not to 
be judged of merely by their opinions, but by the conduct they held 
compared with their opinions. His rule ever had been to trace ef- 
fects to their cauſes, and thus, by recurring to firſt principles, judge, 
as his Right Hon. Friend had well argued it, a pgfferiori, of the facts 
that followed. It was therefore by the conduct of the Diſſenters that 
he judged of them by their acts, their declarations, and their avow- 
ed intentions. After an infinite deal of argument in illuſtration of 
the propricty and ſafety of reſting a judgement with regard to the 
danger to be dreaded from men from knowledge of their principles, 
and a compariſon between their avowed principles and their acknow- 
ledged and undeniable conduct, Mr. Burke ſaid, that he might not 
be charged with calumniating the Diſſenters, whom he had formerly 
eſpouſed with the utmoſt zeal (when, with Sir George Saville, he 
had contended for their cauſe in reſpect to the Bill laſt paſſed in their 
favour ſome fourteen years ago) but whom he now accuſed with _ 
holding conduct, and aſſerting doctrines that threatened the moſt 
imminent danger to the future ſafety, and even the very being of the 
Church, he would recur to facts, and produce ſuch proofs. of what 
he aſſerted, as ſhould put the matter beyond 4 doubt, and eſtabliſh to 


the 


. 
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the ſatisfaction of every man who heard him, that he had attended 
very ſ':#hciently to the broad and clear diſtinction between the fears 
of a man alarmed on the r2aſonable conviction of the approach of 
real danger, and thoſe kinds of fears which originated in mere cow- 
ardice and unmanly weakneſs, before he admitted the apprehenſion 


 _ that filled his mind at preſent. Mr. Burke, after a definition of the 


three diſtinct points of view in which danger from any quarter to the 
Church was to be conſidered, viz. as to its nearneſs, its imminence, . 
and the degree of miſchief to be dreaded from it, proceeded to eſta- 
bliſn facts, as he called them, which would, he laid, prove the ex- 
tent of each of the three diviſions into which he had reſolved the con- 
ſideration. 3 ä 

His firſt great proof was the production of two printed catechiſms, 
circulated by the Diſſenters for the uſe of young non-conformiſts, 
written by Mr. Robinſon, and Mr. Palmer. The firſt catechiſm, 
he ſaid, contained no one precept of religion. It conſiſted of one 
continued invective againſt Kings and Biſhops, in which every thing 


was miſrepreſented and placed in the worſt light. In ſhort, it was a 


py 


catechiſm of miſanthropy, a catechiſm of anarchy, a catechiſm of 
confuſion ! groſsly libelling the National Eſtabliſhment in every part 
and paſſage, and theſe catechiſms were to be put into the hands of 
Diſſenters children, who were thus to be taught in their early in- 
fancy to liſp out cenſures and condemnations of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church of England, and to be brought up as a riſing generation of 


its determined enemies, while poſſibly the diſſenting preachers were 
theraſelves recommending the ſame fort of robbery and plunder of the 


wealth of the Church as had happened in France, where ſome men 
were weak enough to imagine a happy revolution had taken place 
but where he knew the moſt miſerable ſyſtem of government at this 
moment prevailed that ever diſgraced the annals of Europe. He 
dwelt on the deſtruction of the Eſtabliſhment of the French Church 
as a circumſtance peculiarly ſhameful and ſcandalous ; thoſe who had 
compared the Church of Rome to the Whore of Babylon, the Kirk of 


Scotland to a kept Miſtreſs, and the Church of England to ſomething be- 


tween a Profiitute and a Modeſt Woman, would probably, he ſaid, be 
preaching up the ſame doctrines to their congregations, while the 
rifing race of Diſſenters were probably imbibing thoſe principles ſo 


pernicious in themſelves, and ſo dangerous to the ſafety of the Eſta- 
| bliſhed 
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bliſhed Church of this Country; and how could he tell but that it 
would end in the acting the ſame ſhameful ſcene, reſpecting the 
plunder of the wealth and revenues, and the accompanying demolition 
of our Church, as it had done in the caſe of the Church of France? 
Mr. Burke obſerved, that a hint of the uſe to which the wealth of 
our Church might be appropriated, had been given, during the 
American war, by the Duke of Richmond in the Houſe of Lords 
when 1 Biſhop was ſpeaking in favour of that War, the Duke, in 
reply, mentioned the millions the War had colt the Country, and 
ſaid, as money muſt be had, the Country knew to whom they might 
reſort for it. His Grace thereſore adviſed the Biſhops to beware 
what conduct they purſued. Mr. Burke conſidered this as a ſug- 
geſtion which the Diſſenters might, on a new hint, improve on, and 
thence induce the mob to view the wealth of the Church, as a better 
obje& than the bribes of election candidates. After much argument 
on theſe points, Mr. Burke produced the books of catechiſm, of one 
of which (a political catechiſm) hie read the title with an entry from 
the general meeting at Harlowe (where all the Difſenters of that 
divifion aſſemble), declaring their approbation of the work, and their 
reſolution to circulate and recommend it in their diviſon. Mr. Burke 
read alſo two or three paſſages pointed directly. at the Church Eſta- 
bliſhment. Having laid great ſtreſs on theſe, he produced a letter 
which, he declared, had only come to his hands the preceding day, 
written by Mr. Fletcher, a Diſſenter, from a meeting of Diſſenting 
Miniſters held at Bolton in Lancaſhire. Mr. Fletcher ſtated in his 
letter, that the meeting avowed ſuch violent principles, that he would 
not ſtay, but came away with ſome other moderate men. It deſcribed, 
that one member, on being aſked, What was their object, and whe- 
ther they meant to ſeek for any thing more than the Repeal of the 
Teſt and Corporation Acts? aniwered, in the language of our Saviour, 
% We know thoſe things which ye are not yet able to bear.” And 
on another member's ſaying, © give them a little light into what we 
intend,” informed him, that they did not care the nip of a ſtraw for the 
repeal of the Teſt and Corporation Acts, but that they defigned to try | 
for the abolition of the Tythes and the Liturgy, Mr. Burke deſcanted 
on this for ſome time; he then mentioned Dr. Prieftley's declaration, 
„ that he hated all Religious Eſtabliſhments, and thought them 
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finful and idolatrous,” and produced a letter of Dr. Prieſtley's (*), 


The following Ex rRAcs from a Preract to a late PuBLIcaT1oN, entitled, 
„ LETTERS to the Rev. EDWARD BURNE, of ST. Maxzy's CuAPELs 
BIRMINGHAM. 

By Dr. PRIESTLEY. 


& ON this-account I rejoice to ſee the warmth which the cauſe of Orthodoxy 
(that is of long eſtabliſhed opinions, however erroneous) and that of the Hie- 
rarchy is now taken up by its friends. Becauſe, if their ſyſtem be not well 
founded, they are only accelerating its deſtruction. In fact, they are aſſiſting 
me in the proper diſpoſal of thoſe grains of gunpowder, which have been ſome 
time accumulating, and at which they have taken ſo great an alarm, and which 
will certainly blow it up at length; and perhaps as ſuddenly as unexpeRedly, and 
as completely, as the overthrow of the late arbitrary Government in France. if 

an mhabitant will not ſubmit to a thorough examination and reaſonable repairs 
of the building he occupies, the conſequence muſt be that, without gunpowder, 
or even a high wind, it muſt ſome time or- other fall, and happy may he think 
himſelf if he can eſcape unhurt from the ruins. If this ſhould be the caſe with 
the Chirch of England, the Clergy cannot ſay that they have had no warning. 
They arc labcuring for its deſtruction much more than 1 am. If I be laying 
gunpowder, they are providing the match, and their part of the ** Res 
to be in greater forwardneſs than mine.” 

« What a contraſt is now exhibited between the two rival nations of France 
and England, and how many Engliſhmen bluſh to look upon it. 

Another fooliſh and unjuſt war, like that with America, which- was chiefly 
erged by the Clergy (and ſuch another, if the Court propoſes, the Clergy will 
certainly ſecond), can hardly fail to bring th&r aflairs to a criſis T. If they be 
wiſe they will conſider the ſigns of the times, and be very apts! 5g in all their 
proceedings. Fas eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 

Let them take care leſt, by too vigorouſly reſiſting our application for what was 
never intended to hurt them, and what in itſeli cannot poſſibly kurt them, they 
ſhould, by their own violence do themſcwes the moſt ferious evil. I have always 
been an avowed enemy of all Civil etabliſhments. of Chriſtianity, but many 
Diſſenters are not ſo: I fereſee, however, that they ſoon will be, and that, by 
means of theſe diſcuſſions the ſentiment will become more general, in the nation 
at large. It begins to be adopted even by the Catholics. 

« The utility of Eccleſiaſtical Eftabliſkment is a Queſtion that it behoves the 
Clergy always to keep out of fight as much as poſlible. But their rage againſt 
the Piſſenters will obtrude it on the Public, and in conſequence of this, if they 
proceed as they have begun, I ſhould be ſorry to inſure their ſyſtem twenty 
years longer. Whether I be more pleaſed, or diſpleaſed, with their preſent vio- 
jence, let 1 them now judge. The greater their violence, the greater is our con- 
fidence ard final fuccels. 

« If any perſon, whoſe eye it may catch (the Preſace), take an uſeful hint 
from it, it will be well; but an old and true Proverb ſays, «Experience keeps 
a dear School, but Fools will learn at no other.” Nations, and all great bodies 
of men, are generally in this PCtuation. They will learn very little except in 
this dear School.” 

7 © When I was attending a Debate in the Houſe of Lords in the courſe of 
the American war, and one of the Biſhops was taking the part of the Miniſter 


in 
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in which the Doctor talks of a train of gunpowder being laid to tlie 
Church Eſtabliſhment, which would ſoon blow it up, if the danger 
were not avoided by the friends to the Eſtabliſhment ; the Doctor 
adds, and if that danger were avoided, and they refuſed to re- 
peal the Teſt and Corporation Acts, the Eftabliſhment would 
ſoon tumble about their ears. After paying Dr. Prieftley all 
the compliments due to a man of his acknowledged lite- 
rary abilities, Mr. Burke animadverted with great pointedneſs 
on the doctrine in the letter juſt read by him, which he conſidered as 
a ſerious indication on the part of Dr. Prieſtley, at leaſt, of a de- 
termination to proceed, itep by ſtep, till the whole of the Church 
Eſtabliſhment was levelled to its foundations. Having with all his 
powers of ingenuity painted this in the moſt forcible colours, Mr. 
Burke laſtly produced Dr. Price's Sermon, whence he read an 
extract; he commented upon it with great ſeverity, and compli- 
mented his Right Hon. Friend on the handſome way in which he 
had been liberal enough to treat a compoſition that deſerved {9 little 
at his hands. He agreed with Mr. Fox, that the Church and the 
Pulpit ought to be kept pure and undefiled, and that politics had no 
buſineſs to be adverted to in either. With equal propriety might 
theological diſcuſſions, he ſaid, be taken up in that Houſe, and que- 
ſtions ſolely religious be debated there. From the proofs he had ad- 
duced, conſiſting of the extract from Dr. Price's Sermon, the 
Letter from Dr. Prieſtley, the avowed language of that Divine relative 
to religious Eſtabliſhments in general, the Catechiſms of Mr. Robin- 
fon and Mr. Palmer, and the letter of Mr. Fletcher, he drew this 
inference, viz. that the leading preachers among the Diſſenters were 
avowed enemies to the Church of England ; that they acknowledged 
their intentions, and that thence our Eſtabliſhment appeared to be in 
much more ſerious danger than the Church of France was in a 


year or two ago. Mr. Burke reminded the Houſe, that nothing 


in it, the Duke of Richmond ſuddenly roſe, and bade the Biſhops beware of 
war. War,” ſaid he, © is attended with expence: and if we be diſtreſſed, 
and muſt have money, we know where we may get it.” Indeed, the addition 
of one hundred and fifty millions to the National Debt, occaſioned by that war 
(which may be called a war of the Court and of the Clergy) I conſider as a great 
ſtep towards the deſtruction of Hierarchy. How powerful an inſtrument of 
reformation a heavy National Debt may be, we ſee in a late glotious Revolution 
in France May all great evils produce as great a good,” 
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could have been done to all appearance more ſafe and ſecure, than 
the hierarchy of France at a very ſhort period ſince ; every thing, 
therefore, that fell very far ſhort of the preſent danger of the Church 
of England, ought to be regarded as a ſymptom of ſerious appre- 
henſion, and to challenge new caution and additional care. He ſaid, 
he could not admit that his Right Hon. Friend had, with any fort 
of juſtice, aſcribed the fatal incidents that had attended the Church 
of France, plundered and demoliſhed in ſo diſgraceful a manner, to 
the puniſhment which Providence, in its wiſdom, had allotted for the 
wickedneſs and cruelty of the French Government, evinced in the re- 
| vocation of the edit of Nantz. Such an idea was chimerical and 
profane. Was it conſiſtent with the juſtice of Providence to puniſh 
Louis XVI. for the crime of Louis XIV.? As well might it be ar- 
gued, that the danger that now threatened the Eſtabliſhed Chureh 
of England, was a puniſhment inflicted by the hand of Providence 
on this country, for tae perſecutions of Laud, Biſhop Whitcliffe, 
and all the horrid cruelties, burnings and murders, perpetrated under 
pretence of religious zeal in diſtant periods of our hiſtory ! Mr. 
Burke complimented the Right Honourable Gentleman over the way, 
on the laudable attention he had ſhewn to the preſervation of our re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment. It was, he ſaid, peculiarly the duty of any 
Member of that Houſe, ftanding in that Right Hon. Gentleman's 
fituation, to guard with anxious care an object ſo intimately connect- 
ed with the State as the Church of this country, and the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had diſcharged his duty with great zeal and great ability. 
That Houſe alſo had the ſame duty impoſed on them; they were 
equally bound to watch over the Church with due and conſtant atten- 
tion; and this appeared to be a moment peculiarly requiring their inter- 
ference. Had the queſtion been brought forward ten years ago, Mr. 
Burke ſaid he ſhould have voted for the Repeal. At preſent a va- 
riety of circumſtances made it appear imprudent to his mind to meddle 
with it. For the Diſſenters, as a body, he entertained great eſteem. 
There were among them many worthy and moſt reſpectable individuals. 
If they would come fairly forward, he would meet them, and let 
their actual defire and meaning be aſcertained ; he for one ſhould be. 
glad to ſift their object, and if it were ſuch as a rational Legiſlature 
could ſafely grant, he, at leaſt, ſhould have no objection. With ſe- 
veral Diſſenters he had long · lived in the greateſt intimacy and happineſs : 
a indeed 
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indeed they were among thoſe of his friends whom he valued moſt 
highly; but at preſent, if the Teſt and Corporation Acts were re- 
pealed, ſome other Teſt ought to be ſubſtituted ; the preſent, he had 
always thought a bad and an inſufficient Teft to its end. He was 
convinced that it was an abuſe of the Sacramental Rite, and the Sa- 
cramental Rite was too ſolemn an a& for proftitution. Where con- 
ſcience really exiſted, he ſaid, it ought not to be wounded. By 
wounding a man's conſcience, they annihilated the God within him 
(if he might be allowed fo to expreſs it), and violated him in his 
ſanctuary. He profeſſed himſelf ready to grant relief from oppreſ- 
ſion to all men, but unwilling to grant power, becauſe power once 
poſſeſſed was generally abuſed. He declared he had a draught of ano- 
ther Teſt in his pocket, and he had formed an idea of moving the 
previous Queſtion, with a view afterwards to move for a Committee 
to examine into the conduct of the Diſſenters, the doctrines reſpect- 
ing the Eſtabliſhed Church that they had recently avowed, and all 
that part of their conduct, to which he had adverted as a matter of 
eſtabliſhed fact, and not of vague or wild aſſertion. Mr. Burke ſaid, 
he was deſirous of proceeding regularly, and with a due regard to 
parliamentary forms. He did not wiſh the Houſe to rely on his facts, 
before he had eſtabliſhed them by proof, of which he knew them to 
be capable. If, however, they ſhould, upon inveſtigation, not appear 
to be founded, he would hold himſelf bound to vote for the Repeal 
of the Teſt and Corporation Acts. Mr. Burke ſaid, he would be 
entirely governed by the Houſe ; if they ſhould think the beſt way 
of laying the Queſtion at reſt, would be by coming to a vote upon 
the motion, he would ſubmit. [A loud cry of Hear { hear ! by way 
of approbation of that mode.] But if the Houſe ſhould be of opi- 
nion, that it would be better to move the previous Queſtion an the 
preſent motion, and inſtitute a Committee, ſo as to afford the Diſ- 
ſenters an opportunity of refuting what he had aſſerted (which he 
owned he himſelf thought the moſt eligible mode of proceeding) he 
would purſue that. Mr. Burke, in the courſe of his ſpeech, illuſ- 
trated and enlivened his argument by much brilliant expreſſion, per- 
tinent alluſion, and ftriking obſervation. Among other examples to 
provoke the caution of the Houſe, he inſtanced Lord George Gor- 
don's mob, and the dangers that were then likely to have enſued un- 
der a blind idea that they were acting in ſupport of the Eſtabliſheq 
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Religion, when they were endeavouring to enforce the moſt intole- 
rant perſecution, and nearly levelled the Conſtitution in Church and 
State, the rabble having ſurrounded that Houſe, and created a. moſt. 
ſerious alarm, leſt the national credit ſhould be deſtroyed by their de- 
moliſhing the Bank. In a leſs important part of their conduct alſo, 
they had markingly deſcribed their drunken folly and irrational con- 
duct, by ſelecting the Judges and Biſhops for the peculiar objects of 
their vengeance. Mr. Burke dwelt on this event, as one that ought 
to ſtimulate to caution in the preſent circumſtances ; and after adding 
a great variety of obſervations that we have not even time to hint at, 
concluded a very able, eloquent and ſtriking ſpeech, with again de- 
claring, that he ſhould be governed by the Houſe, but would not vote 
againſt the Motion, although he did not think this a fit moment for 
ſuch a Motion to be put. 

Mr. I. Smith ſaid, he need not expreſs his wonder that the Hon. 
Gent. ſhould have applied ſo many harſh and unmerited epithets to a 
meritorious and reſpectable body of men, who had by no part of their 
conduct deſerved to be treated with ſo much ſcurrility, when he re- 
collected that the ſame Hon. Gentleman had attacked a whole Nation, 
while engaged in the very act of ſtruggling for their Liberties, and 
called them © an irrational, unprincipled, proſcribing, conſiſcating, 
<* plundering, ferocious, bloody, and tyrannical democracy.“ Mr, 
Smith obſerving that the Houſe was extremely impatient for the queſ- 
tion, ſaid, he would not detain the Houſe with going into a minute 
anſwer to the whole of a ſpeech, which indeed was not worth an an- 
ſwer; but would merely content himſelf with ſaying a word or two 
to a few points that abſolutely required ſome reply. Mr. Smith then 
ſaid, that being one of the minority of that Houſe alluded to in the 
debate, by being a Diſſenter, and having all his life mixed with the 
Diſſenters, he conceived he ought to know ſomething of their prin- 
ciples; but he declared upon his honour, that he never heard any 
thing of the principles imputed to the Diſſenters by the Hon. Gen- 
tleman. With regard to the political Catechiſm, ſo little was it 
countenanced, that he had never ſeen it before the Hon. Gentleman 
had produced it that day; Mr. Robinſon, Mr. Smith ſaid, was a 
man of very extraordinary ability, but a very eccentric man, and a 
man by no means looked up to by Diſſenters as a perſon qualified to 
lead them as a body, though a man of very fair character. With 
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regard to the Eaſter Aſſociation, Mr. Smith ſaid, he had never heard 
of it, which was rather extraordinary, as he had for the laſt five years 
been in poſſeſſion of a houſe within two miles of the place. In re- 
ſpect to Dr. Prieſtley's Letter, if Gentlemen would read it confide- 
rately, they would ſee that the alarming point of view in which the 
Hon. Gentleman has placed it, was wholly owing to the artful man- 
ner in which the Hon. Gentleman had contrived to ſupply it with in- 
nuendoes. The text was ſufficiently innocent; but the Hon. Gen- 
tleman had been ingenious enough to cram it with innuendoes of the 
moſt violent and inflammatory nature. It was true, the train of 
gunpowder was mentioned; but that was, becauſe Dr. Prieſtley, 
finding the manner in which his mention of the train of gunpowder 
had been miſunderſtood and miſrepreſented, was neceſſarily obliged 
to introduce the mention of it again, in order to explain that his 
gunpowder was nothing more than a figurative expreſſion, and only 
meant reaſon and argument. Mr. Smith was, proceeding to give 
farther replies to the different parts of Mr. Burke's argument, but 
being informed that the Right Honourable Gentleman was not in 
the Houſe, he declared he would ſave the time of the Houſe, by 
abandoning an argument, which was ſo ſelf-evidently inapplicable. 
and incongruous, that it was not indeed neceſſary to have offered a 
reply to it. With regard to the obſervation of an Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Powig), that a Diſſenter being obliged to take the Teſt on en- 
| tering into office, was nothing more than undergoing the ſame forms 
that every Magiſtrate, from the moſt inferior up to the Sovereign 
himſelf, was obliged to undergo. The caſes were by no means 
parallel. The Sovereign, taking his Coronation Oath, could not 
be compared to a Diſſenter's being compelled to take the ſacrament. 
Mr. Smith ſpent ſome little time in general argument in favour 
of the repeal, and contended, that it was illiberal to ſtigmatize 
a whole body of people, becauſe one or two of them, whoſe zeal 
might carry them too far, had exceeded thoſe bounds which the 
more cool and temperate would certainly confine themſelves to. 

Mr. Smith (Member for Worceſter) roſe to trouble the Houſe 
with a few words upon the preſent queſtion, becauſe he found him- 
ſelf in a predicament in which it was neceſſary to give a vote different 
to what he gave upon a former occaſion ; he felt it a duty incumbent 
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upon him to follow the wiſhes and inſtructions of his conſtituents, 
whenever he could obey them conſiſtent with the duty that he owed 
to his country at large. He ſaid, if in voting againſt the preſent 
queſtion, he ſhould deprive for a time a numerous body of loyal ſub- 
Jes, of certain rights to which they conceive themſelves entitled, 
but of which a jealous apprehenſion of eccleſiaſtical ſecurity had 
found it expedient in leſs enlightened days to deprive them, he did but 
yield an acquieſcence to the opinion of many able men, who oppoſe 
the repeal of the Acts of which the Diſſenters complain, and con- 
ſent to their continuing 1a force, in compliance with the wiſhes of a 
numerous and reſpectable body of his conſtituents, who are not as 
yet convinced, that the neceſſity which made it wiſe and expedient to 


| pals them, has entirely ceaſed to exiſt ; in obeying, therefore, their 


inſtructions, which it was his duty to do, he could not do an injury 
to his country. He muſt take notice of an argument, or rather an 
aſſertion, which nad been prefſed with force in the debate, that it is 
at the eve of a general election the Diſſenters take an opportunity 
of applying for a redreſs of their grievances. Sir, if that argument 
or aſſertion is intended to have any weight agaiaſt them, it muſt be 
by an infinuation, that they mean by their influence at elections to 


awe and bias a determination, contrary to the cool judgment and 


opinion of many Members, No aſſertion can be more ill-founded, 
and for many reaſons; a very ſtrong one is, that the Diſſenters, 
forming but a very ſmall body, in compariſon with thoſe who are 
in full poſſeſſion of their natural rights, cannot by any means make it a 
popular queſtion. Another reaſon is, that it is not the kind of 
queſtion likely (againſt old prejudices) to catch ſupport at firft 
ſight, but muſt depend, for its advocates, upon the cool and 
deliberate judgment of men, ettentively conſidering the neceſſity of 
reſtrictive laws, at the time they were enacted, and comparing that 
neceſſity with the preſent times. There is another reaſon againſt 
its being a popular queſtion, (unleſs a new mode of reaſoning is to 
ariſe, different from the feelings and experience of all ages and parties 
that have exiſted), that a majority ſhould complain, becauſe a mino- 
rity are not admitted to an equal participation of rights with them; 
he could at leaſt bear teſtimony to the views and intentions of the 
Difſenters, and to their liberality of ſentiment. - Their directions 
were not of we compulſive kind, or formed to gain any advantage 

from 
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from the times, as a large and reſpectable body of them amongſt his 
conſtituents had not wiſhed him (though they by no means relaxed in 
their claims upon the jnſtice of Parliament) to perſevere againſt the 

inſtructions of a more numerous, as well as a very reſpeQable meeting 
of conſtituents, even in ſupport of their pretenſions, and his former 
vote for the repeal. | 

Mr. Wilberforce ſaid, that had he been able to catch the Speaker's 
eye carlier in the day, he ſhould have gone at large into the queſtion ; 
but that having been in the Houſe ever fince eleven o'clock in the 
morning (with a ſhort interval), he was too much exhauſted to take 
up the time of the Houſe for more than a very few moments (it be- 
ing paſt one o' clock); yet he felt that it became him, in his ſituation, 


not to give altogether a ſilent vote. He roſe, therefore, merely to 


declare, that he ſhould decidedly vote againſt the motion of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, to whoſe alluſion alſo to himſelf it had been 
his intention to reply, and he truſted in a manner perfectly ſatisfactory, 
but that alſo he muſt leave for the preſent : the queition was now 
brought into a narrow compaſs; an eſtabliſhment of religion was 
conceived to be adviſeable at lealt, if not neceſſary; and the only 


thing at iſſue was, Whether this would be endangered by granting the 


Diſſenter's requeſt, under all the circumſtances of the preſent caſe and 
the preſent time ? It was his firm conviction that it would, and there- 
fore he ſhould reſiſt the application. 

Mr. Tierney ſaid, as he repreſented a Borough in which there were 
ſeveral hundreds of Diſſenters who were his conſtituents, he thought 
it his indiſpenſable duty to riſe and reſcue them from the imputation 
of forcing a Teſt on their Repreſentative. Mr. Tierney declared, 
that he had never any connection with Diſſenters otherwiſe than with 
his Conſtituents; but that though there were ſa many of them of 
the Diſſenting Claſs, they had not attempted to impoſe any Teſt up- 
on him: on the contrary, they had informed him, that after his 
election they ſhould be glad to fee him, and talk with him on the 
ſubject, wiſhing him to vote for the Repeal, unleſs he had any par- 
ticular objection. This explanation, Mr. Tierney ſaid, he thought 
abſolutely due to his Conftituents. 

Sir William Dolben roſe to reſcue the Clergy from the imputations 
which he conceived to have been caſt upon them by Mr. Fox, in his 
obſervations on the conduct of the High Churchmen, at difterent 

periods 
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periods of our hiſtory. Sir William went into a ſhort hiſtory of the 
conduct of our Clergy in the reign of Charles the Firſt, and contend- 
ed that they had ſtood by the Monarch and the legal Government, 


till, by the machinations of the Diſſenters, the Prince, the State, the 


Church, and even the Conſtitution itſelf had been involved in one 
common ruin. Sir William alſo defended the conduct of the Clergy 
at other periods, to which he imagined Mr. Fox had alluded. 

Mr. Fox roſe as ſoon as Sir William ſat down, and ſaid, exhauſted 
as he was and fatigued in body, he could not, even at that late hour, 
ſuffer the Queſtion to be put without ſaying a word or two in ex- 
planation in regard to certain points in which he appeared to have 
been miſunderſtood ; and firſt, with regard to two points which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had miſconceived him ; rather, he ſuppoſed, 
from his having inaccurately put the argument, than from any inten- 
tion to miſrepreſent what had fallen from him, becauſe he admitted 
that the Hon. Gent, had dealt fairly with what he had ſaid he had 
conceived to have been his meaning. Mr. Fox declared, that having 
been aware of the Right Hon. Gentleman's argument laſt year, and 
the points on which he had laid moſt ſtreſs, he had began his ſpeech 
with laying down the Principle of Toleration in oppoſition to the 
Principle of Perſecution, in order to meet the objection, which he 
foreſaw the Right Hon, Gentleman, for the reaſons he had already 
ſtated, would take advantage of, as he had done before. In ex- 
plaining his ideas of the Principle of Toleration, as oppoſed to the 


Principle of Perſecution, Mr. Fox ſaid, he had endeavoured to ſhew, 


that if the Principle of Perſecution, as generally received and under- 
ſtood, was originally a right Principle, it would go to the length of 
proving that all that had happened in the reign of Charles the Ninth, 
the maſſacre of Paris, and the murder of the Huguenots, was a mild, 
benevolent, and merciful tranſaction; and all the cruelties perpetrated 
in Smithfield and elſewhere, acts of the ſame charitable and warrant- 
able nature. This was ſo palpable a proof that the original principle 
was a wrong one, that he had abandoned it as ſoon as he had ſhewn 
to what lengths it would go, and: contended on the ground of To- 
leration, perfectly conſcious, however, at the ſame time, that the 
Repeal: of the Teſt and Corporation Acts would not fairly come 
within that principle. If, however, it would not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


come within the extent of the true principle of religious toleration, 


it 
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it was clearly an act of juſtice due to the Difſenters. What he had 
principally combated, Mr. Fox faid, was the unfairneſs of acting 
upon the inferences which other men drew from the religious opinions 
of the Diſſenters, and not from their conduct. He denied that men 
had any right whatever to prejudge the conduct of others, where 
that prejudication ran directly contrary to their declarations, This 
was the doctrine he would abide by, and if it were contended that 
the doctrine was abſurd, he acknowledged he was chargeable with 
that abſurdity. The Right Hon. Gentleman had alſo endeavoured to 
prove that Members of Parliament, and every perſon who entered into 
an office, be his religion what it would, ſubmitted to a Teſt, and 
made a religious appeal, becauſe he took an oath ; but what religion 
did he appeal to? Every man appealed to his own religion. The 
Jew was ſworn upon the Old Teſtament, a Proteſtant upon the New 
Teſtament, and a Quaker made his affirmation. Was that like men 
of different perſuaſions and different modes of faith ſubmitting to the 
ſacramental Teſt? Having diſpatched the points in which Mr. Pitt 
appeared to have miſunderſtood, or miſtated him, Mr. Fox adverted 
to the argument of an Honourable Baronet, who had thought it ne- 
ceſſary to ſet up an elaborate general defence of the Clergy, when no 
general attack had been made. He had talked of the Church when 
the Church acted as a party, but he had reprobated peculiarly the 
High Churchmen, whoſe principles and whoſe conduct had uniformly 
proved inimical and adverſe to the Conſtitution and the civil rights of 
the ſubject. He was perfectly ready to give every degree of credit 
to the Clergy of what was denominated the Low Church, ſince many 
of them had proved themſelves moſt worthy members, and been diſ- 
tinguiſhingly inſtrumental in the buſineſs of the Revolution and the 
eſtabliſhment of political freedom. Many of the Low Church Clergy 
were alſo, he underſtood, friends to the motion he meant to con- 
clude with. Mr. Fox next took notice of Mr. Powys's obſervation, 
that the ſubje& of the two bills had better been ſeparated. He owned 
himſelf rather ſurpriſed at the obſervation, becauſe he thought the 
ſubj ect of each ſo cloſely connected and involved, that they naturally 
preſented themſelves as moſt fit for conſideration and diſcuſſion to. 
gether. If, however, they were to be viewed ſeparately, Mr. Fox ſaid, 
he ſhould have deemed the Corporation Act the moſt important, in 
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a conſtitutional point of view, inaſmuch as the reſtricting tlie ſubject 


in the exerciſe of a natural right ought to be regarded in that Houſe 
with much more jealouſy than the reſtricting the King in any part of 
the exerciſe of his Prerogative. What he had heard, Mr. Fox faid 


with moſt concern, was the ſpeech of his Right Hon Friend behind 


him, which had filled him with grief and ſhame. He had before de- 
clared, that the beſt part of the political knowledge he was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, he had learnt from his Right Hon. Friend, by whom he 
had been inſtructed in forming his political principles; but, morti- 
fied as he had been by the ſpeech of his Right Hon. Friend, he had 
received this conſolation at leaſt from it, that there was not a ſingle 
principle that he had laid down which his Right Hon. Friend had 
not, in the courſe of his ſpeech, avowed. His Right Hon. Friend 
alſo had declared, that ten years ago he would have voted for the 
Queſtion, which only proved that he (Mr. Fox) had retained his opi- 
nion on the ſubject ten years longer than his Right Hon. Friend. 
He had, in his opening, ftated his own principles, and argued from 
an application of the inferences deducible from thoſe principles; his 
Right Hon. Friend, on the Contrary, had built his ſpeech altogether 
on ſuſpicions, in ectives, pamphlets, and anecdotes, which he had 
embelliſhed with that eloquence, and all thoſe charms of oratory 
which were inſeparable from his Hon. Friend's mode of ſpeaking. 
With regard to the anedote of the Duke of Richmond, he knew not 
whether it was correctly quoted or not; he underſtood his Right 
Hon. Friend, however, to have quoted the noble Duke's words ; 
but he ſaw no great analogy between the ſtory of a noble Duke's 
having, during the American war, made a fingular ſpeech to the Bi- 
ſhops, and the argument of that day. The fact he conceived to be 
this: His Hon. Friend, from the effect of his too great ſenſibility, 
and a confuſed and miſtaken idea of what had paſſed in Paris, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be led aſtray by his feelings ; and though, if the old 
deſpotiſm of the country had exiſted, he was perſuaded his Right 
Hon. Friend would have been the firſt man to have ſtood up and de- 
plored the miſeries of the French ſubjects, he now too eagerly caught 
hold of thoſe objects, which the ſtate of ruin, the Government and 
the Country was unavoidaÞly plunged into, for the ſhort period dur- 
ing which the ſettlement of the new Conſtitution was working pre- 
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ſented to h imagination, and thence loſt the energy of his natural 
judgment in the contemplation. of the ſtate of the Church and its 
beggared Eccleſiaſtics. Mr. Fox ſaid, he ſhould be as much diſ- 
pleaſed as any man at ſeeing Divines of any deſcription, whether 
Churchmen or Diſſenters, take part i the elections of Members of 
Parliament ; but he was rather aſtoniſhed that the objection to their 
conduct, reſpecting their aſſuring the Members that they would ſup- 
port thoſe who ſhould prove themſelves well affected to Religious and 
Civil Liberty, ſhould come from the other ſide of the Houſe, where 
no leſs than three of the Hon. Gentlemen who had ſpoken in the 
debate, had changed their opinions ſince the queſtion was laſt diſ- 
cuſſed, one of them aſſigning no other reaſon, than that the Queſtion 
had ſhifted hands, and that he had the honour of introdueing it; and 
the two others acknowledging, hat they were in their own minds 
friendly to the Queſtion; but, in obedience to the inſtructions of their 


conſtituents, they had felt themſelves hound to oppoſe it. Surely 


this was a Teit forced upon them as much as that complained of, ag 
attempted to have been forced upon Candidates for ſeats at the next 
General Election, by the Diſſenters. Mr. Fox ſaid, with regard to the 
ſtreſs laid on the language held by Dr. Prieſtley, expreſſive of his diſlike 
of eſtabliſhments, he maintained there was no criminality in that manly 
declaration of Dr. Prieftley's individual opinion, nor in any man's 
declaring that he diſliked any part of our civil inſtitut ion, ſo that he 
did not bring his opinion into action; at leaſt, if there were any cri- 
minality into ſuch conduct, Mr. Fox deſired to be confidered as a 
participator in it. He owned he was not a little ſurpriſed that his 
Right Hon. Friend ſhould have produced the letter of Mr. Fletcher 
from Bolton, becaule if ever there was a paper that furniſhed a ſtrong 
argument in favour of the Queſtion, Mr. Fletcher's letter was that 
paper. Mr. Fox declared he never had heard of Mr. Fletcher's name 
or conduct before; but ſurely if any argument could be relied on, 
that which he had urged ought to be conſidered as eſſential towards 
proving that thoſe Diſſenters who deſerve well of the Legiſlature, 
were enititled to their favour, and to be ſeparated from thoſe 
others who were not inclined to be content with the Kepea! 
of the Teſt and Corporation Acts. Let the Houfe purſue the 
conduct of his Right Hon. Friend, who, he well remembered, had 
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done himſelf infinite honour in a debate during the American 
War, by laying down a doctrine that prima facie appeared to 
be an abſolute paradox, though actually founded on the 
ſoundeſt policy. The ſubject was a diviſion of Maſſachuſetts 
Bay from the Province of New York, and other Provinces. 
His Hon. Friend had ſcouted the idea, and ſaid, „what! 
ſeparate Maſſachuſetts Bay from New-Vork, for the purpoſe 
of adapting that weak and abſurd maxim, divide et impera ? I'll 
never conſent to it, but I'll agree to divide America.” The burſt 
was immenſe, the Houſe imagining his Right Hon. Friend had 
made a blunder; but how did his Right Hon. Friend explain him- 
ſelf? By directly ſaying, « PII divide America, but not by parting 
the Provinces of Maſſechuſetts Bay from the other Provinces. No. 
I divide America thus: a band on the Provinces which manifeſt 


diſloyalty and diſſatis faction, but preſerve thoſe which are affected 


and loyal, not by coercion, but by granting them all they wiſh 
for.” His Hon. Friend's advice was founded in the trueſt wiſdom, 
and in the preſent inſtance he would adviſe the Houſe to adopt it. 
Separate the Diſſenters, and break their union; abandon thoſe who 
are unreaſonable, and grant to ſuch as are moderate, like Mr. Fletcher, 
all they require. Mr. Fox laſtly took notice of the manner in which his 
declaration, that he verily believed, that if the preſent applica- 
tion of the Diſſenters were complied with, there would be an end 
of all claim on their part to the Legiſlature for indulgence,” had 
been treated; he defired to be underſtood, as having offered the 
Houſe no pledge whatever, upon the authority of the Diſſenters; 
he declared, he had merely ſtated his own ſpeculative opinion: 
an opinion which the Houſe would lend juſt as much credit 
to as they thought proper. 

He ſhould not, he ſaid, be eager to pledge himſelf to the Houſe on any 
authority whatſoever, if it were only from the unfair way in which 
he had that day ſeen the aſſurance of the Diſſenting Miniſters made 
ſome years ſince taken advantage of. When the Bill that paſſed 
about fourteen years ago, reſpecting Diſſenting Teachers, and 
Schoolmaſters, had been preſented, the application came ſpecifically 
from the Diſſenting Minifters; and Dr. Kippis, in the Extract the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had read from a pamphlet in the courſe of 


his 


* 
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his ſpeech, had declared that they, namely the Diſſenting Miniſters, 
would apply no more for themſelves ; but they had not precluded 
themſelves from the right of joining with the difſenting Laity in 
applying a matter of general relief; that right they had in the pre- 
ſent inſtance exerciſed. 

Mr. Fox was juſt about to cloſe his ſpeech, when ſuddenly recol- 
lecting himſelf, he ſaid, he had been near forgetting a point alluded 
to by his Right Hon. Friend, which was exceedingly material, and 
which he ſhould have been extremely ſorry to have left unnoticed, 
viz. the alluſion to Lord George Gordon, and the riots in 1780. 
He well remembered his Right Hon. Friend's conduct on that oc- 
caſion, and remembered it with ſatisfaction, as it deſerved applauſe 
and honour, becauſe his Right Hon. Friend had, in ſpite of the 
madneſs and rage of the mob, perſeyered in the purpoſe the Houſe 
was then engaged in, viz. adminiſtering an extent of toleration to the 
Roman Catholicks; but by referring to that period, his Right Hon. 
Friend ſurely forgot that, according to the argument of the preſent 
day, the Clergy of the Eſtabliſhed Church ſtood in the ſhoes of the 
mob, the Diſſenters in thoſe of the poor perſecuted Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

Mr. Fox purſued the elucidation of this poſition for a ſecond or 
two, and at length concluded a moſt able reply, with repeating his 
congratulations on himſelf for having been ſelected by thoſe (who 
had acted. rather as his enemies than his friends) to fight their 
battles, and with aſſuring them that ſo hncerely was he a friend to 
their cauſe, that he ſhould be ever ready to take the field for them 
again, whenever the Diſſenters ſhould be able to convince him that 
they were, in other reſpects, oppreſſed or aggrieved. 

As ſoon as the gallery was cleared of ſtrangers, the Houſe 
divided, 

Ayes, 


— — 105 
Noes, — — 294 
Majority, 189 


The Houſe adjourned. 


The Lift of thoſe Members who voted for and againft the Repeal, is un- 
avoidably delayed for a few days. 
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